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Wardell, looking at her wrist 
watch, ‘‘we’ll be there. ’’ 

Annie Dee Wardell, who had a 
wrist watch of her own, consulted 
it for confirmation. ‘Time to get 
our things together, ’’ she declared. 

Their brother, Robert Wardell, 
carried his watch in his pocket, 
but he pretended to consult his 
brown, muscular wrist. 

‘*Dear me,’’ he said in a voice 
such as his sisters might be ex- 
pected to use, but did not, ‘‘I’m so 
fluttered! Where’s my parasol?’’ 

His sisters paid no attention to 
him. It was not good for him to 
know that they were secretly flat- 
tered by his impertinences. His 
mother, to be sure, did go the 
length of saying, ‘‘Don’t be fool- 
ish, Robert.’’ But she really was 
pleased to have him foolish, and 
her mild reproof was only a sign 
that she was, as her son had put 
it, rather ‘‘fluttered.’’ 

There would have been some 
excuse for her and for the others 
if they had shown worry, for they 
were out on a hazard of new for- 
tunes. They had cut loose from 
their accustomed moorings, and for 
the first time were going among 
strangers. But, as Mrs. Wardell 
had said over and over again, 
it hardly seemed that a family 
brought up in so big a city as 
Chicago ought to fear a little town 
like Dalroy. 

Mrs. Wardell herself had not been 
born in Chicago. Indeed, she had 
not left the pleasant Massachusetts 
village where she had grown up 
until she went to share the for- 
tunes of Richard Wardell. But 
always, in the midst of prosperity, 
when she was the mistress of a 
handsome house in the city, she 
had retained tender memories of 
her home town with its neighbor- 
liness and its rigid ideals. 

Eight years had passed since 
her husband had died. With her 
fervent will to do what was best 
for her children, she had sold the large 
house and its attractive, almost sump- 
tuous, furnishings, and had settled down 
in a small furnished apartment near the 
schools that Robert and the girls at- 
tended. And there they had valiantly 
made the best of their rather common- 
place circumstances. 

At the age of twenty-three Robert had 
finished his course at Armour Institute 
and accepted the position of assistant engi- 
neer in the building of a dam on Rock River 
in central Illinois. Rue, three years younger, 
had just ended her first year as a teacher of 
English in what her sister derisively called 
‘‘a young goose’s academy.’’ Annie Dee 
had finished her high-school course and was 
taking some credit to herself for having done 
it at the age of seventeen. 

Rue alone of them all had been doubtful 
about the wisdom of making the change. 

“I’ve given up my position, I know,” 
she had said with a sigh at one of the last 
family councils, ‘‘but I may be very glad 
to ask for it again next September—when, 
probably, it will be too late to get it 
back. ’” 

‘*You’ll never ask for it back if I have 
my way, sister,’’ Annie Dee declared. ‘‘I 
never could endure to see you in that place, 
wasting your time on those smirking, chat- 
tering creatures. ’’ 

‘*Don’t be violent, sis,’? Rue answered. 
‘‘Their smirking and chattering didn’t hurt 
me, ’? 

‘*Yes, it did, my dear. It put you in a 
wrong light. Mother thinks just as I do. 
She was ashamed to have you associated 
with a school that set shallow accomplish- 
ments above real education. ’’ 

Rue’s face flushed, but she said nothing. 

‘*You’re not saying anything, Rue,’’ Annie 
Dee ventured after a minute. 

‘What is there to say? If I had been 


TT half an hour,’’ said Rue 
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might have commanded a position 
of some consequence. As it is—’’ 

‘** As it is,’’ Robert broke in, ‘‘I 
hogged all the education! Well, it can’t 
be helped, Rue. My only comfort lies in 
thinking how much brighter you are than 
I. You’ll make up in some way for all that 
you’ve missed ; and then, too, maybe you’ll 
not have to teach school many years.’’ 


But whatever their arguments about the | 


benefits and disadvantages of leaving the city 
had been, they were at last sitting, with bags 
in hand, ready for the train to slacken at the 
station of Dalroy. To be sure, it had not been 
necessary that they should all accompany 
Robert, but they had to spend the summer 
somewhere, and why not with him, since to 
be together was the chief desire of all of them? 
Mrs. Wardell hoped to find some little cottage 
open to sun and air, surrounded by trees, with 
a garden plat and a pleasant vista. 

‘*Dalroy looks like the prettiest sort of a 
place,’? Annie Dee announced as she caught 
glimpses of the river through a fine row of 
Lombardy poplars. ‘‘O mother, I know we’re 
going to love it! You will, especially, you 
poor dear, after being shut up in that little 
flat so long.’’ 

**Come,’’ said Rue. ‘‘Here we are.’’ 

A few moments later the Wardells were 
standing before the usual dark-red station and 
marveling at two lacklustre omnibus drivers, 
who stood in depressed and depressing silence 
beside their vehicles. The Wardells had been 
the only passengers to leave the train, but 


}a@ large, untidy-looking man with a worried | 
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expression on his face was boarding 
it. The Wardells could not have 
failed to notice him, for he hung 
the platform of the train even as it 
pulled out, and regarded them with a 
glance that seemed to have in it both anx- 
iety and dislike. 

**Guess he has something on his mind,”’ 
commented Robert blithely. ‘‘I don’t see 
any signs of a baggageman, do you, Rue? It 
doesn’t seem right to go away and leave our 
trunks standing out on the platform. ’’ 

But the station agent, who heard, had a 
different opinion. 

‘*Let ’em stand,’’ he said. 
hurt ’em.’’ 

‘*But where is the baggageman ?’’ 

‘“*Gone away for his health,’’ drawled the 
agent, and winked at an imaginary audience. 
Robert did not understand the point of the 
joke until, turning to take one more sweeping 
inventory of their trunks and boxes, he saw 
the agent himself swinging the luggage into 
the storeroom. 

A tall young man, with his hands in his 
pockets and his hat on the back of his head, 
stood leaning against the shady side of the 
station. To him Robert turned trustingly for 
advice. 

‘*Which hotel would you recommend?’’ he 
asked, indicating the waiting omnibuses, on 
which were lettered the faded legends that they 
belonged respectively to ‘‘The Dalroy House’’ 
and ‘‘The Sinnissippi Hotel.’’ 

The young man looked out of half-closed 
lids and dropped the one word, ‘‘Neither.’’ 
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‘* Perhaps you know of some 
boarding house, then ?’’ 

‘*There ain’t but one—and it’s 
for railway hands.’’ 

Robert would have thought the 
young man amusing if the fellow 
had not been so evidently ill- 
natured. 

**T choose the Dalroy House, be- 
cause I don’t know how to pro- 
nounce the name of the other 
one!’’ cried Annie Dee gayly ; and 
because that seemed as good a 
reason as any, they were soon rat- 
tling up the street behind the bored- 
looking horses. 

The streets would have been 
more pleasant, perhaps, if they 
had not been so broad. They might 
have been designed for a world 
capital—so imposing was their 
width ; but stores, of moderate size 
and of not very attractive appear- 
ance, lined the way, with many 
gaps for future buildings. The 
Dalroy House, however, had an 
engaging village look, as if it had 
known many experiences to which 
its neighbors were strangers. 

‘*‘What a nice human expression 
it has!’? said Annie Dee admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I like the old paint and 
the sagging shutters. See, there 
are trees in the side yard! Do you 
think we might eat under them ?’’ 

‘*Why, there’s Mr. Harmon’s 
office opposite !’’ cried Robert with 
some excitement. 

John Harmon was his employer, 
whom he had not yet seen, and 
his mother and sisters stared at 
the little one-story office building 
with something like awe. The 
employer of Robert was bound to 
seem important to them. 

With the feeling that they were 
on an adventure, the Wardells 
mounted the steps to the wide 
veranda and passed into the hotel 
office. ‘They had arrived, and they 
felt exhilarated over the event. 
They were even willing to have 
others exhilarated; but the group 
of elderly men smoking their pipes 

in gloomy sociability seemed to care 
nothing about them. Even the clerk was 
calm—almost insultingly so. He had 
rooms, yes. Good rooms? Good enough, 
he guessed. A bath? No room witha 
bath—only general baths. The price? 
It was not modest. 

‘*We shall be with you until we find 
a house,’’ said Mrs. Wardell in that 
neighborly voice that long residence fin a 
city had not been able to take from her. 
‘*Perhaps you will kindly tell us some- 
thing about the vacant houses in town. 
Could we find a furnished one, do you 
think?’ 

‘“*There are no vacant houses in town,’’ 
said the clerk indifferently. 

**None at all?’’ persisted Mrs. Wardell. 
‘*Not some little place that would do for the 
summer ?’’ 

‘*Nothing at all, I believe,’’ the clerk 
replied in a tone that seemed to say it was 
time to end the conversation. The group 
in the corner had the air of thinking the 
| same thing and thinking it harder. There 
was an atmosphere of discouraging chill. 

Annie Dee giggled. ‘*They don’t need 
electrie fans here,’’ she whispered to her 
sister. ° 

The entrance of a young woman saved 
the situation. She was a tall girl with dark 
eyes and a well-tanned skin. Her plain frock 
of white linen, her immaculate white canvas 
shoes and her jaunty, untrimmed hat of 
green felt gave her an air of distinction. 
She was businesslike, but she had the man- 
ner of being so temporarily. She bowed to 
the clerk and won a smile from him. Then 
she approached the old cronies. 

‘*Father isn’t here?’’ she asked in a tone 
that had more carrying power than she 
seemed to realize. 

The Wardells had started to get their 
| bags together, but they lingered, fascinated. 
| How did it happen that this fine girl was 
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addressing those seedy, idle gossips in ‘the | every hand! The people don’t want a factory | wooden hotel clerk and the group of smoking 


tone of a comrade? 
ciative of her favors, it seemed. 


The men were appre- | here — particularly a furniture factory. 


A 


their pipes, and one of them actually got to | in a furniture factory in a town twenty miles 


his feet. 


‘*Cap ain’t been here all afternoon, Miss/tion. But that isn’t all. 


Pat,’’ he said. 
his taking a party down the river? 


the dock ?’’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t come round by the cabin,’’ 
the girl said. 

She hesitated a moment, and her eye searched 
the room. It seemed to the Wardells that she 
was not accepting the word of her father’s 
friends unquestioningly. 

‘*Tt’s quite important that I should see him. 
If he comes in, perhaps you’ll be kind enough 
to tell him.’’ 

She smiled at the men rather pleadingly, and 
they responded with a chorus of assurances 
that they would deliver her message. Her 
glance, which had on her entrance passed to 
the Wardells and swept on, now returned to 
them with an alert, friendly look. 

She was nearly at the door, when Rue 
suddenly contrived to make an opening for 
acquaintanceship. 

‘‘Oh, may we see youa moment?’’ she said, 
walking toward her. ‘‘ Just one little moment 
—in the parlor?’’ She turned to the clerk. 
‘There is a parlor?’’ 

There was; the clerk pointed to it, and the 
Wardells trooped into it with the girl. 

**Tt’s about a house,’’ Rue began. ‘‘We are 
strangers, as you see, and we’re hoping to 
spend the summer here because my brother 
has work in the town. The clerk has quite 
dismayed us by telling us that there are no 
vacant houses to be had. Can that be so?’’ 

The girl thought a moment, while she looked 
from one to the other with friendly eyes; but 
as she reflected, she sobered. 

‘*Oh,’’ she said at last regretfully, ‘‘I don’t 
believe there’s one—not a single one!’’ 

‘*How extraordinary!’’ said Mrs. Wardell. 
‘*Ts this such a rapidly growing town?’’ 

‘*No, it couldn’t be called that,’’ the girl 
admitted. ‘‘On the contrary, it’s a town where 
little building has been done for years.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid we’re in a predicament,’’ said 
Mrs. Wardell. 

‘*Yes,’’ murmured the girl sympathetically. 
Then she laughed. ‘‘There are a number of 
persons in town who would be very glad to 
get away,’’ she said. ‘The only thing I can 
suggest is that you let them know you want to 
move in. Perhaps that will give them the 
impulse to go.’’ 

‘*Why do they want to go?’’ demanded 
Annie Dee. 

‘*T don’t suppose they all have the same 
reason,’’ she said. ‘‘ Buta little town is some- 
thing like a story often told—you may get tired 
of it.’? 

‘*T’m afraid we have been very unbusiness- 
like in coming here without making proper 
inquiries,’’ said Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘We’re so 
used to living where we can get anything we 
have the money to pay for that we’re spoiled. 
It never occurred to us that we couldn’t find a 
house. ’’ 

‘**T see,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Well, when I want 
anything terribly it usually comes to me. I 
hope you’ll have the same luck. If I can do 
anything at all for you, call me up by tele- 
phone—Patricia Quincannon, 29 Blue. And 
if I hear of anything, shall I communicate 
with you here?’’ 

‘*Would you?’’ cried Robert. ‘‘You are 
very kind indeed. Wardellisour name. This 
is my mother, Miss Quincannon ; these are my 
sisters.’? That would have seemed sufficient, 
but he added with an air of awkward isolation, 
‘*f am Robert Wardell. ’’ 

A gleam of something like mischief shone in 
the girl’s eyes, but before Robert could decide 
what it meant she had made her bows and 
farewells and was gone. 

There was nothing left now for the Wardells 
to do except to go to their rooms, which, as 
Annie Dee said, was a stupid proceeding when 
they were all keyed up for something stirring. 
The rooms proved to be pleasant enough, but 
they suggested appalling inactivity. 

‘*Run over and call on Mr. Harmon, Robert, ’’ 
said Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘He ought to know that 
you’ve come. ’’ 

Robert was gone a long time; long enough 
for the girls and Mrs. Wardell to have their 
trunks brought to their rooms and for them to 
unpack their hand bags. Annie Dee was walk- 
ing round and round, trying, she said, to dis- 
tribute her vibrations and make the place seem 
homelike, when Robert came back. His face 
was white and his manner disturbed. 


‘*What is it?’’ the three demanded at once. 


‘*What’s wrong?’’ 

‘*Everything! Mr. Harmon was horrified 
when he heard that I had brought you all 
with me. He had no idea of my doing such a 
thing. He said Dalroy was a wretched hole 
as far as accommodations went, and that any- 
way —’’ He paused. 

‘*Anyway,’’ they all prompted. 

‘*He isn’t sure that the dam’s going to be 
built. ’’ 

‘*Why not??? demanded Mrs. Wardell in the 
very quiet voice that she used when excited. 

‘Oh, it seems that there is opposition on 


Did you | bank of the river. 
happen to notice whether the Raven was at | 








down the river, and they don’t want competi- 
The dam will flood 


That land bas never been 


cronies. ‘‘Nota bit of it! We'll go and find a 


They removed | number of the leading citizens are stockholders:| house where we can make our own lemonade. ’’ 


‘*What is the use in finding a house if there’s 
no work for Bob?’’ asked Rue brokenly. 
‘*There’ll be -work,’? Annie Dee declared. 


‘*Wasn’t there some talk of | fifty acres of low, sedgy land on the farther | ‘‘ You wouldn’t want him to run away because 
| there are difficulties, would you? There are 


considered of the slightest value, and Mr. | always difficulties in business. ’’ 


Harmon supposed he should have no trouble 
in buying it, at a moderate figure, of course. 
But now the old duffer who owns it declares 
that he was about to drain it and raise corn on 
it, and is offering figures to show how much 
corn per acre can be raised on precisely that 
kind of land. He refuses to sell it at a rea- 
sonable figure and has served an injunction to 
prevent Mr. Harmon from building the dam. 
The whole scheme’s tied up. Meanwhile—no 
work and no salary for Bobbie Wardell.’’ 


‘*No salary? But you are here — you’ll 
give them your time. It isn’t your fault 
that — 


‘* And you refused that other position.’’ 
‘* And now it’s too late to take that back !’’ 
‘*No job and no home,’’ said Rue nervously. 
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‘*T had no thought of running away,’’ said 
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Robert quietly. ‘‘Mr. Harmon would think 
very poorly of me if I did. I’ve merely got 
to share his hard luck.’’ 

Mrs. Wardell’s lips were drawn in a straight 
line and her eyes had what Annie Dee called 
their ‘‘turned-in look.”” 

‘*Let’s go on,’’ she said, looking down the 
street, where the heat rose in visible waves. 
‘*We may as well see what is to be seen.”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE:SNAPPING TURTLE SOUPCOMEANY 
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M mic had passed the age when a boy 








habitually accumulates frogs, garter 
snakes, young squirrels and other 
possible and impossible pets. 
Kate Derby, 


Therefore Miss 
as she watched him from a rear 


SHE SAW A BLACK HEAD, FOLLOWED BY A ROUND, BROWNISH-GREEN SHELL, 
SLOWLY EMERGING INTO THE LAMPLIGHT. 


‘*We have no more sense, ’’ announced Annie 
Dee feelingly, ‘‘than rabbits.’’ 

‘*Not so much,’’ said her brother. 

For five minutes they gloomily sat in silence, 
thinking of what they might have done and of 
what they might have left undone. It was 
not a cheerful moment, although it was a vivid 
one, and they were often to remember it in 
years to come. 

It was Annie Dee who first reéntered the 
ranks of the courageous. ‘‘Come,’’ she said, 
‘‘let’s have lemonade served in the garden. 
It will be cooling for the brain. ’’ 

It was a pleasing thought, and they immedi- 
ately descended to the office. 

‘‘May we have some lemonade?’’ asked 
Annie Dee with what cheerfulness she could 
summon. ‘‘And we’d like it served in the 
garden, please.’’ 

The gossips by the window turned to stare. 
The clerk removed ‘his pen from behind his 
ear and replaced it again. 

‘*We serve nothing here except at mealtimes. 
And we never serve anything except in the 
dining room or, in case of sickness, in private 
rooms. ’?’ 

“*T wish,’’? Annie Dee replied, fixing the 
clerk with a steady gaze, ‘‘that I were running 
this hotel. I’d try to make my guests have 
a pleasant time.’’ 

‘*Annie Dee!’’ said her mother in reproof. 
But the girl paid no attention. She swept out to 
the street and the others aimlessly followed her. 

‘Oh, it’s blistering hot out here!’ said Rue. 
‘*Where are you going, Annie Dee? We can’t 
roam round in this heat. Why not go back to 
our rooms? There doesn’t seem to be any 
other place to go.’’ 

When she remembered that even that com- 
monplace refuge was an extravagance that they 
could ill afford, she could hardly keep back 
her tears. Worn out with her year of teach- 
ing, Rue was not in such good fighting trim 
as her sister. 

‘*Go back to our rooms?’’ Annie Dee cried, 
not caring in the least that her defiant young 
voice was being wafted back to the ears of that 





window of the kitchen one morning late in 
the spring, was greatly puzzled by his actions. 
He had put a large wooden bucket, which 
had a board for a cover, into the angle between 
the carriage house and the barn. Into that 
bucket he seemed to be thrusting a number 
of small objects, which he was taking one by 
one, very gingerly, from his pockets. Appar- 
ently the objects were alive, for évery time 
that Melly thrust one into the bucket he raised 
the cover and clapped it down with remark- 
able suddenness. 

Miss Derby rapped sharply on the window. 
Springing up, Melly glanced behind him with 
an air of alarm. 

‘*What are you doing?’’- his aunt demanded. 

‘*How you startled me! When you pound 
on the window like that, Aunt Kate, it always 
makes me think something has happened. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know but something has hap- 
pened. What have you got in that pail?’’ 

“Oh, nothing much—just something I put 
in there from my pockets. ’’ 

‘“‘What did you put in there? Can’t you 
answer me without going all round Robin 
Hood’s barn ?’’ 

**Ouch |’? Melly cried, leaping into the air 
and clutching at one side of his coat. ‘‘Now, 
you’ve gone and stopped me, and they’ve got 
turned round so I can’t get hold of their tails !’’ 

‘“‘What have you got in your pockets? I 
want you to answer me right off !’’ 

Miss Kate came out upon the back porch and 
started down the steps. Holding his coat away 
from his body and watching the side pocket 
with one eye, Melly advanced to meet her. 

‘*Why, itain’t anything, ’’ he declared, ‘‘only 
some little things that Marty Blaisdell found 
and turned over to me! Can’t you see the 
head of that one sticking out?’’ 

A black, pointed nose was thrust from the 
pocket and was weaving about in a snake-like 
manner. A 

‘*What is that—a snake?’’ Miss Kate cried. 

‘*No, it ain’t a snake! Don’t you know a 
little snapping turtle when you see one?’’ 

‘*My goodness! A boy of your age collecting 
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mossback turtles! I thought you gave up 
that sort of thing three or four years ago.’’ 

‘Well, this is different—this ain’t play; this 
is business. ’” 

‘‘Humph! Business! How many of those 
miserable things have you got?’’ 

‘*Seventeen—unless one of ’em got away; I 
ain’t sure yet, because you interrupted me. 
Marty Blaisdell found the eggs and raised ’em. 
He turned them over to me.’’ 

‘*Well, you didn’t have to take them, did 
you??? 

‘‘Of course! I’m president; he’s only sec- 
retary.’ 

‘*President! President of what?’’ 

‘*President of the Snapping-Turtle Soup 
Company. We’ve organized it; and we’ve got 
to lay in a stock before we can have anything 
to sell.”? 

‘*T declare, Melancthon Derby, you’ve out- 
done yourself this time! This is the most 
foolish thing I ever knew even you to think 
of! Who on earth wants any snapping-turtle 
soup, I’d like to know?’’ 

‘‘Why, everyone would,’’ Melly declared 
with some heat, ‘‘if they only knew how good 
it is; and we’ve got to get out literature and 
tell ’em! Haven’t you read how rich people 
always have turtle soup at their big dinners? 
Other folks would like it if it only were within 
their means, and we intend to put it there.’’ 

‘* But that’s sea turtle ; it isn’t these wretched 
mossbacks |”? 

‘*Well, what’s the difference? Do you know, 
Aunt Kate, that there’s seven different kinds 
of meat in a snapping turtle, most of it like 
veal? Why, it’s a great deal better than any 
sea turtle; and we’re going to prove in our 
circulars that it’s even better than diamond- 
back terrapin! Did you ever eat a turtle?’’ 

‘*No, I never did; and I don’t ever intend 
to, either! What are you going to do with 
those nasty things ?’’ 

‘* As soon as we can get the creek fenced in, 
we’re going to put ’em there to grow.’’ 

‘*Fence in the creek! With what?’’ 

‘‘Why, we’ve got some old chicken fence, 
and so’s Billy Jenkins! He’s treasurer. We 
ain’t going to fence it all in; we ain’t got 
woven wire enough. After the company gets 
well established, though, I presume we’ll need 
a lot of creeks. You haven’t any idea, Aunt 
Kate, how many snapping turtles there are in 
the country, all going to waste now. I wish 
you could see the folder Tim Mosher is getting 
up. He’s our advertising manager. He’s 
finding all about turtle soup, and has got a 
dozen receipts for making it; and he’s going 
to write up the life history of the snapping 
turtle, too, so’s to have a page or two of inter- 
esting reading. ’’ 

Miss Kate gazed at Melly with a curious 
expression, in which strong disapproval of the 
boy’s wild schemes mingled with a sort of 
dumb wonder at the fertility of his imagination. 

‘*Where is the money coming from for these 
folders and other expenses?’’ she asked dryly. 

Melly wriggled under her fixed gaze. ‘‘Billy 
could explain that better than I can. After 
we get a stock of turtles, so’s to have something 
to stand on, we’re going to hold a directors’ 
meeting and decide. Maybe we’!l issue stock, 
or maybe we’ll issue bonds. It don’t make 
much difference which, so long as we get money 
for working capital.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ his aunt agreed; ‘‘I don’t think it’ll 
make a whole lot of difference. How much do 
you reckon that these turtles you’re going to 
stand on are worth ?’’ 

Melly glanced sidewise at her, for her tone, 
to say the least, had been sarcastic. ‘‘That 
depends upon how many we get, of course,’”’ 
he said; ‘‘but let’s take just these seventeen 
we’ve got now. By the time they’re grown 
next summer they’ll weigh twelve or fourteen 
pounds apiece. Allowing half of that for 
waste, we’ll say they average six and a half 
pounds of dressed meat. Now, at ten cents 
a pound, that comes to sixty-five cents; and 
seventeen of em would be worth—let’s see —”’ 

Melly stopped to do a little mental figuring. 
‘*Well, say about eleven dollars for only seven- 
teen,’’ he went on. ‘‘The sand banks along 
the creeks are just full of eggs, and we’re going 
to get all we can find. There are thousands 
of them; and besides, when you make the 
meat up into soup it foots up a whole lot faster 
than I’ve figured. When we get our turtles 
together, we can show people all kinds of 
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value. Aren’t they selling stock in fox farms 
and such things? Foxes ain’t half as practical 
or a millionth part as plentiful as snapping 
turtles, Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘“Then you’re not going to'sell any stock till 
you get your turtles together?’’ 

‘*‘Why, no—not unless somebody comes and 
asks for it.’? , 

‘*Well, I guess nobody will. But what are 
you going to feed them?’’ 

The boy scratched his head thoughtfully. 
‘*Mostly they feed themselves, ’’ he explained ; 
‘*but of course, if we shut them up and they 
get pretty thick, we’ll have to feed them. 
Every time we catch turtles we’re going to 
catch frogs, and every time we get turtles’ eggs 
we’re going to get tadpoles. The turtles will 
eat the frogs, and the tadpoles will grow up 
just in time for the turtles that hatch out to 
eat them. You see, in that way, feeding them 
won’t cost anything except a little time and 
trouble. ’’ 

Miss Kate shook her head sadly. ‘‘You go 
and put the rest of them in the pail,’’ she said, 
‘and get them down to the creek just as quick 
ag you can, for I don’t want them crawling 
round here. ’?’ 

Melly returned to the barn; and for a 
time his aunt stood watching him, wondering 
whether or not to put an immediate stop to 
the preposterous scheme. At last she decided 
that in a short time it would fall of its own 
weight. 

On the following Saturday four or five boys 
inclosed part of the creek with woven-wire 
fence. The part thus impounded was not very 
large, but evidently they judged that it would 
do for a beginning, for they dumped the buck- 
etful of young tortoises inside the inclosure, 
and with admiring eyes watched the little 
reptiles scuttle to cover. - Then the boys 
joined in a hunt for turtles’ eggs. 

As Melly was rather close-mouthed on his 
return, Miss Kate did not know how the hunt 
had succeeded until two or three days later, 
when she discovered a bed of freshly spaded 
earth on the southern slope at the foot of the 
garden. 

‘“‘What have you planted there?’’ she in- 
quired. 

‘“*T haven’t planted anything there,’’ said 
Melly. ‘*That’s our turtles’-egg incubator. ’’ 

‘*Have you got a lot of the eggs of those 
nasty things in there?’’ 

‘*Yes; most two hundred.’? 

‘*Then they will be crawling all over in no 
time !’’? cried Miss Kate. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
to keep them down by the creek and away 
from the house ?’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll look after ’em. It’s more to 
our interest to put ’em in the creek than to 
yours; we don’t want to lose any of ’em.’’ 

“*T don’t think you’re watching very care- 
fully ; there’s one scrabbling round under those 
pieplant leaves now.’’ 

Melly ran to investigate, extended his hand, 
and drew it quickly back. : 

‘*My goodness!’? Miss Kate cried, pulling 
her skirts tightly about her ankles. ‘‘It’s a 
snake; a little water snake! You've put 
snakes’ eggs here instead of turtles’ eggs!’’ 

Melly looked extremely crestfallen. ‘‘Maybe 
it just came up from the creek,’’ he suggested. 
But that theory seemed hardly tenable, espe- 
cially as at that moment two more snakes wrig- 
gled from under the sheltering rhubarb leaves. 

“You get every one of them out of there 
this minute!’? Miss Kate commanded, fleeing 
with a succession of short leaps toward the 
house. ‘‘Get a shovel and dig out every last 
egg before you do another thing! If you don’t, 
I’ll hire a man and have him do it, and have 
him tear up your fence, too! The idea of your 
not knowing snakes’ eggs from turtles’ eggs !’’ 

‘*Well, could you tell’em apart? They look 
a lot alike.’’ 

“I could if I were a turtle farmer, or I 
wouldn’t go into the business. Now, you do 
as I tell you!’’ 

Melly got a spade and went over the ground 
inside the ‘‘ineubator’’ limits with considerable 
thoroughness, for he judged that the future 
of the company depended upon his obeying 
promptly. 

All things considered, the Snapping-Turtle 
Soup Company had not made a very promising 
beginning. And when, in the course of the 
summer, several of the original seventeen tor- 
toises escaped from the inclosure through a 
muskrat’s hole, the boys’ interest in the entér- 
prise began to wane. Toward fall, however, 
Billy Jenkins, while fishing, hooked a huge 
mossback that weighed nearly twenty pounds, 
and turned it over to President Derby. 

‘*What shall I do with him?”’ Melly inquired 
doubtfully. 

‘‘Why, put him’in the creek, of course!’ 
said Billy. ‘‘Ain’t he a whopper?’’ 

‘*That’s just the trouble. How am I going 
to get him there? See him reaching for my 
leg! If he got hold once, he’d take a chunk 
right out !’’ 

‘*Have him bite the end of a stick and then 
drag him along on his back,” said the re- 
sourceful Billy. 

Melly tried that plan and found that it 
worked ; the ‘‘snapper’’ held on to the stick 
like grim death. But the boy made such slow 
progress that darkness had fallen before he 
reached home. The creek seemed so far away 





that he decided to defer until the next morning 
the task of putting the tortoise into the watery 
compound. 

A glimmer of light from the hall window 
told him that Miss Kate was somewhere up- 
stairs. The coal closet, just off the kitchen, 
was empty except for a little ‘‘tucket’’ corn 
that had been put there temporarily ; so, swing- 
ing the snapping turtle off the ground, Melly 
carried it inside at arm’s length and shut it in 
the closet. Of course, Aunt Kate would be 
‘tmad’’ if she knew, but there was no need 
of her knowing. 

After supper Melly went to bed rather early, 
and some time elapsed before he heard his aunt 
come upstairs. Then, almost at once, she re- 
passed his door, downward bound ; and certain 
sounds that he heard roused his suspicion. 
Was she going to that coal closet for something? 

Melly slipped from hfs bed and tiptoed down 
the stairs. Yes, she was in the closet; and 
he expected to hear a shriek at any moment. 
But all was silent. Presently she came out, 
leaving the door ajar, and started for the stair- 
way. Melly stole into the dining room, and 
she passed him without detecting his presence. 

He must close that door before the tortoise 
escaped. In the match box on the kitchen 
wall he found a single match, and struck it 


|on the doorframe of the closet. As the blaze 
| leaped up, he peered into the corners of the 
little room, but could see nothing of the turtle, 
which he suspected must be hiding behind the 
door. 

The short-lived flame was dying rapidly. 
Craning his neck to see behind the door, he 
took a quick step forward, when—click !—some- 
thing closed on his bare foot with a vise-like 
grip; and as he tumbled backward, the match 
went out. 

‘*Oh, oh, oh! He’s got me, he’s got me! 
Oh-h-h-e-ee!’’ Melly shrieked, rolling out into 
the kitchen, where he upset a chair to add 
to the racket. Aunt Kate came down the 
stairs in a hurry ; and as the lamplight flooded 
the room, Melly found that his foot had been 
gripped, not by the tortoise, as he had feared, 
but by a ‘‘kill-’em-quick’’ rat trap. 

He was barely a second in freeing his foot, 
after which he looked ruefully at the red marks 
on the skin. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me that 
you were going to set a trap to-night?’’ he 
asked reproachfully. 

‘*‘Why should I? What were you doing down 
here, snooping round ?’? 

‘*Why,’’ Melly began, ‘‘I—I —’’ 

His voice trailed off, and in spite of himself 
his eyes remained fixed on the closet doorway, 





from which came a rasping, scraping sound. 
Miss Kate’s glance shifted to the same quarter, 
where she saw a black head, followed by a 
round, brownish-green shell, slowly emerging 
into the lamplight. 

‘“‘Oh,’? she cried, ‘‘I understand! 
many-times have I told you —’’ 

Leaving the sentence unfinished, she opened 
the rear door and seized a broom. In another 
moment she had hurried the mossback out 
upon the back porch, and there left it to its 
own devices. 

‘*Now,’’ said the irate lady, ‘‘I’m done with 
this foolishness, and so are you! To-morrow 
you take that fence out of the creek! Do you 
understand me?’’ 

‘*Yes, Ido!’? Melly replied plaintively. ‘‘I 
should think you could bring me some arnica 
or camphor or something, after leaving traps 
round to take the skin all off a fellow’s feet !’’ 

After Miss Kate had bathed and bandaged 
his foot, Melly felt better. 

‘*T don’t much care about the company, 
anyhow, ’’ he confided to his aunt, ‘‘for I made 
up my mind some time ago that there wasn’t 
enough capital or enterprise round here to 
float it. But you mark me, Aunt Kate, 
somebody’ll surely take hold of snapping 
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turtles some day and get rich out of ’em.’’ 


A NIGHT WITH THE KADERS 
apap apa Sy Edwin L.Armold 2 weg 


“Tee little brown men, with 
their heads bobbing over a bowl 
of cooked rice and their fingers 
flying with lightning -like rapidity 
from bowl to mouths, were squatting 
in a circle outside the veranda of my 
Indian bungalow when I came out 
from supper one evening. They were 
ten of the most singular little imps 
imaginable, and when they had -fin- 
ished the last of the rice they no- 
ticed me, and, getting on their 
knees, knocked their foreheads on 
the ground in respectful greeting. 
For we were hunting-comrades that 
night; we were going to plunder a 
wild bees’ nest at the top of one of 
the straightest and biggest trees in the forest. 
How the little men proposed to climb the 
smooth, branchless bole of the tree I could not 
imagine, but I knew that they would do it if 
they said they would. By giving them a good 
supper and some ‘‘tips,’’ I had induced them 
to take me with them. 

Those strange little forest people were mem- 


bers of one of the many wild tribes that inhabit 


the Anamalai Mountains of southern India. 
In those great ranges, which, since prehistoric 
times, have offered a last stronghold and shelter 
to the uncivilized peoples who were driven into 
them by wave after wave of Aryan conquest 
from the north, there are fragments of several 
aboriginal races. The Puliars, for example, 
are a nation reduced to five small villages of 
leaf huts in the blackest depth of the forest. 
They wear their hair long, live on mice and 
roots and worship demons. The Mundavars, 
agaim are the ghosts of a bygone race. 
They never come out of the twilight of the 
woods or speak to other peoples or make 
any sort of permanent habitations. 

Our particular friends, the Kaders, who 
were to take me with them on their raid 
for wild honey, call themselves ‘‘Lords of 
the Hills.’? They are thick-lipped, small- 
bodied men; they file the front teeth of the 
upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by 
the chase and have some influence over the 
ruder forest folk. A Puliar or Mundavar 
will always step out of the path and respect- 
fully salaam when a Kader goes by; but 
how the small, black ‘‘Lords of the Hills’’ 
gained that ascendancy in some infinitely 
remote past no one now knows. 

Five minutes after I had stepped out on 
the veranda of the bungalow we were off, 
with the pygmy headman in front. He 
was barely four feet in height, and wore 


nothing except a rag round his waist and an | footmarks on the moist ground: a tiger was| with a heavy thump at our feet. 


old felt ‘‘bowler’’ hat on his head. Then I 
came, clad in the usual white flannels of a 
sahib in India, and a good two feet taller than 
the small gentleman showing the way. Behind 
came my native servant, carrying a rifle for 
use in case we should meet a tiger; then fol- 
lowed the rest of the pygmy men, bearing 
various bundles on their shoulders. 

The dwarfs carried lighted torches, for the 
jungle paths were full of snakes, on which it 
was not wise to tread. Overhead the bright 
moonlight flecked the forest with silver; the 
gleam of our torches danced on the tree stems 
and filled the silent places about us with the 
weird forms and shadows. ‘ 

Suddenly the little man in front stopped 
and his big nostrils worked like a calf’s as he 
drew in the forest air. He took a good sniff 
or two, and then, turning to me, said in his 
own language, ‘‘ Tiger, sahib!’’ 





It was quite true, for we soon saw the fresh 
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THE LITTLE MAN WAS AMONG 
THE FIRST BRANCHES! 


strolling down the path just ahead. But that 
did not trouble us, for ‘‘stripes’’ seldom attacks 
| aoanee beings unless they molest him. Al- 
though we afterwards heard the beast breaking 
| a way through the thickets, we did not see him. 
A mile farther on we left the path and, cross- 
| ing a hilltop and dipping down into the next 
| valley, found ourselves in a glade among gi- 
| gantic trees. At the foot of the largest my 
| friend stopped ; the rest of the little men, with 
|sundry grunts and guttural exclamations of 
satisfaction, threw down their bundles and 
clustered about us. 

Then there was great peeping, peering and 
stretching of necks until at last the pygmy 
chief touched me on the arm and pointed to a 
spot far overhead and almost directly in a line 
with the full moon. The stem of the tree 
rose from the ground as branchless as a factory 
chimney for one hundred and fifty feet, and 
then dissolved into a vast head of branches—a 





perfect cloud of shadowy leafage. But 
just at the end of a branch was some- 
thing blacker than all the other shad- 
ows; moving my head about, I presently 
made it out to be the bees’ nest for 
which we were searching. But how 
any human being could hope to get at 
it without felling the tree—which the 
wild men obviously did not intend to 
do—was more than I could imagine. 

In a few minutes my little companions 
set to work on their undertaking in 
businesslike fashion. Out of one bag 
they tumbled a large number of bamboo 
pegs about eight inches long and from 
another bundle some thin rattan canes 
cut into lengths of eight or ten feet. One 
man produced a mallet, another a bundle 
of fibres and a long coil of thin but strong 
rope. Meanwhile they had kindled a big 
fire near the trunk to lighten our proceed- 
ings, and in its ruddy blaze the dwarfs 
danced to and fro, like a party of gnomes. 
When everything was ready, a lithe 
dwarf stepped out and, after looking long 
and ardently aloft, threw his arms about 
the tree trunk. It was like a black beetle 
embracing the aforesaid factory chimney! 
Then, taking the mallet and a bamboo peg, 
he drove the peg into the soft wood at about 
the height of his waist. Standing on that 
peg, he quickly drove in another two feet 
higher. When three or four were in, the 
other Kaders handed him rattan canes and 
fibres, with which he adroitly bound the pegs 
to give them more security. Each peg was 
slightly to the right of the one below it, and 
thus, as the frail ladder began to mount into 
the heights above, it encircled the trunk like 
a spiral fairy staircase. But what a staircase! 
It made me dizzy to look at it. 

Higher and higher went the diminutive 
architect ; click! click! sounded the mallet in 
the stillness of the midnight forest. Higher 
and even higher he climbed, circling round 
the tree as a squirrel does, now glowing 
in the light of the fire below, now lost in 
darkness, but constantly getting nearer to 
the first branches. 

It seemed incredible that a human being 
eould keep his head and work at such an 
elevation on so frail a support, but the pygmy 
stuck to his task in a businesslike way until 
our necks ached with watching him. Pres- 
ently there came a pause, followed by a 
far-away shout apparently from somewhere 
among the stars. We shouted back, and the 
next moment down came the dwarf’s mallet 
A bundle 
|of unused pegs and a shower of rattan canes 
| followed the mallet. The little man had dis- 
carded his implements; he was among the 
first branches ! 

Soon afterwards we saw him against the 
moonlight crawling along on a limb toward 
the bees’ nest, which hung at the end of a 
slender branch. In the darkness of the night 
he looked like an overgrown opossum as he 
went steadily and unhesitatingly forward. 
The branch began to bend with his weight 
| until at last he was going downhill! When 
|he had gone as far as he possibly could, he 
| dropped some pieces of bark, and the men with 
|me, marking exactly where they fell, began 
| at once to dig a hole in the ground about three 
| feet square. 
| Presently there came, very faint and far off, 
| the chip! chip! of the dwarf’s axe, telling us 
| that he was at work on the slender branch in 

front of him. It did not take long for the 
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keen blade to cut through the wood. We saw 
it twinkling in the moonlight for a moment or 
two; then there was a snap, a rustle of leaves, 
and down, like a blanket out of the night, 
‘theels over head,’’ came nest and branch. 

The tiny men below danced and yelled in 
delight, and their friend up above held on with 
might and main as the rest of the branch, 
suddenly relieved of so much weight, sprang 
up and waved him wildly to and fro against 
the stars. 

The nest, as big as a sack of corn, had fallen 
alongside the hole dug for it, and a thousand 
bees inside were humming angrily. There 
was no time to be lost. Out came the pygmy 
chief’s war axe; with a few blows he cut the 
nest from the branch and his men swiftly 
trundled it into the excavation. They put 
lighted sticks of brimstone in with it and piled 
a cover of twigs and sods on top. For a few 





died down. Another five minutes to let the | 
sulphur finish its stupefying work, and the | 
honey was ours! 

We sat down in a circle round the fire, and | 
the chief presented to me the best and whitest | 
piece of comb; it was the best honey that I | 
had ever tasted. My servant had thoughtfully 
brought some dry biscuits and a spoon. ‘The 
biscuits I shared with the dwarfs, and the 
spoon passed between the headman and myself 
as a mark of our aristocracy. 
as much of it as we did not eat that night, | 
filled three large rattan baskets. 


giving dance in the moonlight, they shook | 
hands with me in very civilized fashion and | 
shouldered their belongings and their spoil. | 
The patter of their baby feet sounded like soft 
rain on the dry leaves as, one by one, they 
disappeared into the shadows on their way to 


up one of the hind quarters in a burlap sack 
for them to take home with them. 

Cousin Adaline had one little spare room 
where there was a fireplace. That room the 
girls shared together, and Lyman of his own 
| accord kindled a fire for them every night. So, 
all in all, they had a very comfortable, pleasant 
time of it. 

None the less they were glad to start for 


home when the weather finally cleared, as it | 
The comb, or did during the fourth night, with a snapping | end of the line, but soon found that they could 
Baftied winter, in- | not stir old Nance. As a matter of fact, six 
It was | men could not have hauled the horse up that 
When the ebony dwarfs had done a thanks- | zero weather again the next morning; the | 


wind from the northwest. 
| deed, rushed back for a final blast. 


slush had frozen hard, and the road was a bed 
of ice. 

When Lyman saw how smooth shod old 
Nance was, he tried to persuade the girls to 
stay. But they were bent on coming home; 
not until they had started did they realize how 


minutes the roar of the bees inside was like | their village in the depth of the boundless hard it was for Nance to keep her feet. Before 


the wind in a pine forest; then the buzzing | 


forest. My gun bearer and I were alone! 


STORIES OF THE OLD HOMETAKM 





E knew that it would be a 

backward spring that year, 

for we had not yet seen a 
wild goose flying northward or heard 
a crow—and already it was the 26th 
of March. There was, indeed, nearly 
four feet of snow on the ground, and 
at night the temperature dropped to 
zero. As we should not be able to 
make maple sugar until April,—it 
is useless to tap the trees until warm 
days come, —Theodora and Ellen set 
off to pay a duty visit to a relative 
who lived eighteen miles from the 
old squire’s in a remote corner of 
the woods. 

‘*Remote,’’ in fact, by no means 
describes it. I think that it was the 
most lonesome place I was ever in. 
To reach it you had to drive a long 
way between the shore of a dreary 
lake, known as Mud Pond, and a 
steep, spruce-clad mountain. The 
road was so narrow that there was 
scarcely room for a team to squeeze 
through the alder bushes that lined 
it. And the farm was as dreary as 
the road that led to it: an old, 
weathered house and barn standing 
in a straggling, stumpy clearing 
amid gloomy woods. 

One of Grandmother Ruth’s nieces, 
Adaline Dresser, had married a bash- 
ful, awkward fellow named Lyman 
Burpee ; and neither she nor anyone 
else could ever coax him to move 
away from his lonely farm. In 
moments of impatience Grandmother 
Ruth had been heard to exclaim that 
it would take a stump machine to lift 
Lyman Burpee out of that clearing. 

The soil of his farm was unproductive, frosts 
came early, and the poor man could never 
raise half enough to live on comfortably. But 
there he stayed all his life, and at last, —years 
later,—by his own wish, was buried beside a 
huge rock out beyond the old barn. 

Grandmother Ruth, who was very loyal to 
her kindred, always felt it her duty to visit 
Adaline once a year. But after Theodora and 
Ellen were fourteen or fifteen years old, grand- 
mother was not wholly unwilling to have them 
go in her place and carry the usual family 
donation. 

That year when spring came so late, the 
annual duty visit had been sadly postponed. 
We had kept putting it off for one reason or 
another throughout the winter. Then, at supper 
one night, Ellen suddenly exclaimed that none 
of us had been up to Cousin Adaline’s yet! 

‘*No, we haven’t!’’ Grandmother Ruth re- 
plied in a conscience-stricken tone. ‘‘Some of 
us really must go. Adaline will think it strange 
if we don’t come.’’ 

‘*'The sooner the better, then, ’’ the old squire 
remarked. ‘‘Thisis the 26th of March. Snow 
will soon go off and mud time come. Better 
go to-morrow. ’’ 

So it came about that Theodora and Ellen, 
who were to make the duty visit that spring, 
set off the following forenoon with steady 
old Nance and the pung, for the old squire 
wished to send Lyman two bushels of apples, 
a bushel of potatoes and some seed corn of a 
new early variety. And to that, grandmother | 
added a dozen skeins of yarn, a bed blanket, 
a knit ‘‘hug-me-tight’’ for Adaline herself, 
and her second-best winter cloak that she had 
planned to give her niece at the beginning of 
winter. 

On account of Nance’s shoes, the old squire 
had some misgivings about letting the girls 
take her. The mare had been having an easy 
winter at the barn, for she was a littie past 
hard work. She had not been shod: since the 
fall before, and her shoe calks were therefore 
worn down rather smooth. That did not matter 
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IX. WHEN OLD NANCE WORE SOCKS. 





BY W. F. STECHER 


OLD NANCE SLID, PUNG AND ALL, DOWN 


they had gone two miles she fell down and 
cracked one shaft of the pung; but they coaxed 
her to her feet again and, carefully picking 
their way past the iciest places, went on at a 
slow pace. 

But when they came to the place where the 
road skirts ‘‘Hedgehog Ridge,’’ old Nance 








enough, but thought that the plan was worth 
trying. At not a little risk to herself, Ellen 
crawled down the icy slope to the pung, got 
the rope and came back. They tied one end 
to the stump of a little spruce tree that stuck 
up through the ice beside the road. Then, 
steadying herself by the rope, Kate went down 
and tied the other end to the saddle girth 
about old Nance’s body. 

All three girls pulled together at the upper 


slope. ‘The animal rolled her eyes up at the 
| girls but made no effort to get up. No doubt 
she knew better than to try. 

Realizing that they were wasting their 
strength by trying to haul her up, the girls 
pulled the rope as tight as they could and 
made it fast. That at least would keep the 
poor beast from sliding over the cliff. 

Still old Nance lay there without stirring. 

‘*Tt’s her smooth shoes,’’ Kate said. ‘‘She 
doesn’t dare try — 

At that moment Theodora uttered a little 
exclamation. She had remembered that once, 
years before, when it was very icy outdoors, 
| grandmother made her pull some old socks on 


stopped. The road there was for a consider- | over her shoes to keep from slipping down. 
able distance a sheet of sloping ice where the | Why could they not put some socks on old 
water had run down across it from the upper | Nance? 


side and frozen. On the lower side of the road | 


the ground, now glare ice, sloped downward | 





THAT ICY INCLINE TO THE VERY BRINK 


OF THE LITTLE CRAG. 


in snow, however, and as there were no signs 
of a thaw the old gentleman let the girls take 
her. Nance was the only really safe horse 
for girls to drive that we had. 

We were all glad, however, when Kate 
Edwards offered to go with them. Kate was 
rather more resourceful in emergencies than 
Theodora or Ellen. 

They started about nine o’clock, sitting three 
on the seat. The morning was so sharp that 
they wore hoods and mittens, and I remember 
how red their cheeks were as they drove off 
and looked back to say good-by. The whole 
rear of the pung was piled high with the load 
of presents; to make the load a little smarter as 
well as safer, Addison and I had spread a small 
canvas cover over the top of it and lashed all fast | 
with several turns of a small but strong rope. 

‘*We shall look for you back to-morrow night | 
or by noon next day,’’ the old squire said to 
them. 

That afternoon the weather moderated rap- 
idly. Toward evening the sky clouded, and | 
the next morning it was raining hard—the | 
beginning of a downpour that lasted three 
days. Winter broke up suddenly and all that 
four feet of snow turned to slush and water. 

‘*Well, they will not start out from Adaline’s | 
in such a storm as this,’’ the old squire re- | 
marked. ‘‘No doubt they are there and under 
cover. We need not worry, I guess. ’’ | 

‘*My grief, but won’t the time seem long to 
them!’’ Addison exclaimed. And we all 
laughed, thinking what that little, dark, dreary | 
house must be like in a rainstorm, with Cousin 
Lyman scarcely speaking a word to anyone. 

But they were having a better time than | 
we knew. The long drive up there had been 
pleasant, and on their arrival at the farm | | 
Cousin Lyman had come out and greeted them | 
fairly cordially. Kate afterwards declared that | 
he had actually smiled! 

Then there. were the presents to unpack and | 
distribute, and after that they had a cosy | 
dinner, with a fine roast of venison. Lyman 
had shot a deer only the day before; he bound | 





for thirty or forty feet to the brink of a crag 
ten or eleven feet high; from the foot of the 
crag an even steeper slope ran down to the bank 
of Otter Brook. 

In that weather it was a very dangerous 
place, and with a smooth-shod horse more ex- 
perienced persons would no doubt have turned 
back. But the girls were anxious to get home; 
it was very cold, and the wind blew fiercely. 
After some hesitation Kate got out and, taking 
old Nance by the bit, tried to lead her on. 
The old beast started reluctantly forward. 

Nance had not taken many steps when her 
smooth shoes flew from under her. Down she 
went on her side, cracking the other shaft, 


jand then slid, pung and all, down that icy 


incline to the very brink of the little crag. 
There, by a supreme effort, she saved herself 
from going over. 

Theodora and Ellen had jumped out of the 
pung when it began to slue and had managed 
to creep back into the road, where presently 
Kate, who had pluckily held on to old Nance’s 
head as long as she dared, joined them. The 
slope was so slippery that they had had all 


_ they could do to save themselves. And there, 
|down at the very brink of the crag, lay old 


Nance and the pung! 

What to do they did not know. Kate’s first 
, thought was to run and summon help, but it 
was a long way back to the Burpee place. 


| Every moment they expected to see old Nance 
|go over the rocks, and then down into the 


roaring brook below! If she had struggled to 
get up she would surely have gone over the 
brink. The old creature seemed to realize that 
she must not move, for she lay there absolutely 
still, with the wind blowing her mane. 

While they were racking their brains as to 
what to do, Ellen thought of the rope in the 


| pung—the one with which Addison and I had 


lashed the canvas over the bundles. Lyman had 
put both the canvas and the rope under the seat. 
‘*Couldn’t we pull her up with that rope?’’ 
Ellen asked. 
Kate feared that the line was not strong 








‘‘We can cut up the canvas cover!’’ she 
cried, when she had explained her plan. 

As it happened, Ellen had a little 
knife in her pocket. The girls spread 
the canvas on the ice and soon had 
it cut into four pieces, each about 

‘two feet square. All three now 
crawled cautiously down to the pung 
again, untied a piece of tarred string 
from Lyman’s quarter of venison 
and then proceeded, not without 
much trouble, to tie those squares 
of canvas over old Nance’s hoofs. 
‘They wrapped the pieces of canvas 
about the mare’s feet, gathered the 
edges up about her forelegs and se- 
cured them in place with pieces of 
the tarred string. What they would 
have done next I do not know, and 
I do not believe that they themselves 
knew; but fortunately at that mo- 
ment help came. 

That morning, after it had cleared 
off so cold, the old squire, thinking 
of Nance’s smooth shoes, had grown 
very anxious. 

‘*Do you suppose the girls will 
start for home this morning’’’ he 
said. 

‘*You may be sure they will!’’ 
grandmother exclaimed. ‘‘They will 
be too homesick to stay a moment 
longer than they have to. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were on their way 
this minute. ’’ 

‘* Boys,’? the old squire said, 
turning to Addison and me, ‘‘you 
had better hitch up Whitefoot in the 
light horse sled and drive to meet 
them. Whitefoot is sharp shod and 
won’t mind the ice; but I’m afraid 
those girls will have trouble. ’’ 

We put on thick coats and were 
soon on our way. Our young horse was eager 
for the drive and spanked along at a great 
pace for two hours or more until we came 
to Hedgehog Ridge. 

‘*Gracious, but isn’t this an icy place?’ 
Addison muttered. ‘‘Wonder if the girls really 
started? They could never get old Nance over 
this!” 

‘*Well, there they arel’’ I cried, for just 
then we caught sight of them. ‘‘What’s the 
matter there?’’ I called to them. 

Almost frozen and pretty nearly in tears, 
the girls crept up to the road and explained 
what had happened. The situation, indeed, 
explained itself; and now it was for us to see 
what we could do. 

If the rope that they had tied to old 
Nance had been stronger, we should have let 
Whitefoot drag the prostrate mare up to the 
road; but we did not dare risk it with 
that light line. Remembering that we had 
passed a logging camp where men were at 
work, two or three miles down the road, 
Addison asked me to drive back there as 
fast as I could and ask them to lend us a 
warping line, which we knew they were likely 
to have. 

‘*T will manage here while you are gone,”’ 
Addison said. ‘But get back as quick as you 
ean.’’ 

I drove to the camp, succeeded in borrowing 
a long two-inch rope and hurried back. We 
turned the sled, made the large line fast to it, 
and then, creeping down to old Nance, passed 
the other end of the line round her body. ‘To 
give her a better chance to help herself we 
freed her from the pung by unhooking the tugs 
and holdbacks. We tied the little line to ile 
pung in order to keep that from going over 
the brink. 

‘*All ready now!’’ Addison called to me. 
‘lake Whitefoot by the head and start him 
gently.’’ 

Then a queer thing happened. Before I 
could start Whitefoot, old Nance made a sudden 
violent scramble, got on her feet, came up the 
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icy incline in those canvas socks, and reached | set it on the sled and made the girls as com-| well to stay a month down here and enjoy | fleet, and the agent knew that their course 


the road without aid from anyone! 


fortable as possible in it with the robes and | myself, but the company wants to go ahead. 


of action would determine that of many 


I never saw a horse make a finer effort, and | blanket. But at best that was a cold ride home. ‘It has plenty of irons in the fire; so it’ll be | others. With the best grace he could he 


we all of us cheered her. 


She seemed to have | Addison sat in front and drove; I stood behind | | busy whether anything comes of my trip down | | swallowed what he seemed to regard as an 


been planning that spurt all the time that she | on the pung and led old Nance. We had feared | here or not. Their last instructions to me are | | affront, but his eye shot a threatening glance 
had been lying there. She had her pride, and | that it would be hard to get her home, but in | to close with any or all of you right away and | at Wilfred. 


was not going to be dragged up there on her | point of fact she slipped very little. 


Although | start back to the work that’s piling up at the 


side, like a sack of meal! The.canvas socks | the idea of putting socks on a horse struck us as | office. 


held wonderfully. 


After hauling the pung up to the road we | out of a very bad situation on that cold day. 





STRAIGHT 














N his heels with the small of his back 
against the wall sat Billy Magoun— 
nicknamed the ‘‘Skipper.’? That was 

his favorite attitude of rest; he rarely used a 
chair. The Littles would. have strongly re- 
sented any assertion that Billy was ‘‘not all 
there,’’ but the old man, although active and 
shrewd enough in many ways, was like an 
undeveloped child in others. He had been in 
the Coast Guard service and now cooked for the 
brothers, They treated him like one of the 
family; Wilfred had heard Mose declare that 
the old Skipper should have a good home as 
long as he and Asa lived. 

Billy had taken a liking to Wilfred, and, since 
the Littles regarded that with satisfaction, it 
helped to establish friendly relations. Mose 
and Asa saw that Wilfred had ‘‘had advan- 
tages,’’ but instead of being envious they re- 
spected him for having an education. 

The brothers had gone out to call at a sharpie 
that had dropped anchor near by. It was the 
first time that the Skipper and Wil- 
fred’ had been aléne for more than a 
few moments, and Billy, who had 
made up his mind that the young 
fellow was a paragon of learning, 
was anxious to consult him. The 
subject on which he wished to talk 
happened to be the one in which 
Wilfred himself was most interested. 

‘*You’ve had schooling, Will,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I want you should prove 
to the boys that they’ll lose money 
by signing that contract. You can 
do it, ’eos you know mathematics. 
When I was at the station, Captain 
Preble was always saying that fig- 
ures can’t tell a lie. If he got into 
an argument, he’d take out his paper 
and pencil and put down the fig- 
ures and show the crew how wrong 
they were. Now, you figure it so the 
boys won’t sell.’’ 

‘*But I’ve got to know more about 
the matter first,’’ said Wilfred. © ‘‘I 
don’t believe myself that they ought 
to sell, but to back up my opinion 
with figures I must have the facts 
first. If you can get me those I’ll 
promise to do my best.’ 

‘*T’ve got some of ’em in my head 
now, and I’ll get the rest,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘I don’t know exactly 
what that Jaynes feller does offer, 
but I don’t like some things he’s 
trying todo. You’re educated, and 
I want you should tell me if I’m 
right. A company that’s square 
with one feller ought to be square 
with another, hadn’t it? A three’s 
a three and a four’s a four, Captain 
Preble said. No matter where you see ’em or 
how you use ’em, they’re always the same. 
Now, ain’t honesty plumb like a figure? Ain’t 
an honest man honest wherever you see him 
and however you use him ?’’ 

‘*Yes, of course. ’’ 

“Well, that company’s saying how square 
they are, and right round the corner, so to 
speak, they’re showing a mighty different face 
to Pete and Piper. I know more’n the boys do 
about that, ’cos I’m here all the time and Pete 
runs over frequent. They’re trying to scare 
’em off! They say they’re going to get control 
of the grounds and then they’1l make Pete and 
Piper quit. And I reckon they could. This 
place is run different from the mainland. But 
it’s ’cos they’ve got a couple of darkies to deal 
with that they put up that kind of talk, and 
it makes me suspicious. A figure’s a figure | 
and a@ man’s a man, and you’!l treat him so if 
you’re square, I say. Now, you’ve got educa- 
tion, and I-want you should tell me if that 
ain’t so.’? 

“‘T see it the way you do,’’ said Wilfred. 
‘*But why should they want the beds of those 
poor old darkies? They can’t own much 
ground. ’’ 

‘*Pete’s bed ain’t so big, but she lies plumb 
at the head of this section, right where she | 
catches the heft of the ebb tide, and that floats | 
the spat down to the lower beds. The boys 
think Pete’s ground a powerful good one for 
seed. They keep her chock-full of oysters, 
too. Nobody round here would like to see that 


“a CB usianby- or a 








bed cleared off.’ 


Just then there was a halloo outside, and | ure, but we’ll mix ’em together. 


| droll, it certainly helped to get us and old Nance | ‘*They offer a good thing, if I do say so. 
| The price per acre may not be high for the 
best beds, but it strikes a fair average, and 


then look what you’ve got coming to you. 


stand, and there’s the little lump of hard cash 


GA KINK 


so skittish. ’’ 
Wilfred knew at once that the agent was not 
the rough, hail-fellow-well-met sort that he 


Steady work at regular wages at the old | 


‘*T’H answer any civil question anyone wants 
to put,’’ he said. ‘‘The Virginia Prime Com- 
pany is as honest a firm as there is in this 
business. ’’ 

‘*Well, then, answer Will’s question,’’ said 
Mose. 

‘Tf you really consider it important, I will. 


| The Virginia Prime is a comparatively new 


in the bank and the profit sharing. You! 
can take my word for it that’s not to be) 
sneezed at when politics are making business | started.’’ 


company. Their proposition is a new one, too, 
drawn up to fit the big campaign we’ve 


**Got what you want, Will?’’ asked Mose. 
“Tf you haven’t, fire away.’’ 
‘‘T know there was a company from the 





the Sisew shouted an invitation to enter. 
Two lean, small-chinned oystermen slouched 
in and, with a nod to the occupants of the 
room, sat down on one of the long benches | 
against the wall. Introductions were not | 
considered necessary at Shearwater or its | 
neighboring islands, and after a stare at 
Wilfred the newcomers began to fill their 
pipes. 

‘*Mose and Asa out?’’ asked one of them 
presently. 

The Skipper nodded. 

‘Some of the boys coming in for a talk,’’ 
explained the oystermen. 

‘* About the Virginny Company ?”’ the Skip- 
per asked. 

‘*Sure. ’? 

‘*T hear some one down at the landing now, ’’ 
said the second oysterman. 

‘* Jed’s got cat’s ears!’’ chuckled his friend. | 

Wilfred thought that at any rate Jed had 
cat’s eyes ; they were yellowish-green and very 
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“I MAY NOT KNOW MUCH ABOUT LAW, BUT I'M SURE THAT’S NOT THE PROPER 
WAY TO DRAW UP A CONTRACT.” 


narrow. A moment later he heard the new- 
comers softly, crunching through the marsh 
grass. All the oystermen, he had noticed, 
were peculiarly quiet of tread. They walked 
with the slow deliberation of men who are 
used to picking their way through mud and 
water. 

The living room of the shack slowly filled 
with men. When Mose and Asa returned 
from the sharpie a crowd had collected, and 
the presence of the Littles unloosened their 
tongues; but their talk stopped instantly when 
a large, bluff, hearty -looking man, whom 
Mose addressed as Mr. Jaynes, entered the 
room. 

The hush that greeted Jaynes did not em- 
barrass him in the least. Slapping one or | 
two of the oystermen on the back and loudly | 
hailing others, he pushed his way toward | 
the table in the centre of the room. Sitting 
down on a stool, he drew out of a capacious | 
pocket of his coat a quart bottle with a glaring 
label. 

‘*T never travel without my little friend,’? | 
he said with a laugh. ‘‘Let’s have some | 
glasses, Skipper. The boys look as if a nip | 
wouldn’t bust the rules and regulations. ’’ 

Some of the men joined in the laugh, and | 
several of them accepted the mugs and tumblers | 
that were passed round. Jaynes took a copious | 
drink himself, lighted his pipe and beamed | 
benignantly upon the oystermen. | 





‘Now, seeing we’re all here sociable, boys,’? | 
he said, ‘‘s’posing we take up the company’s | 
| business. We won’t put business before pleas- | 
I’d like right | 


was pretending to be. He had seen men like | upper Chesapeake that tried a scheme like 
him in Norfolk—smooth and sharp as needles. | | this,”’ said Will. ‘‘I don’t say it was the Vir- 

Jaynes distributed a handful of blank con- | ginia Prime Company or that it had any con- 
tracts among the men and, spreading one | nection with them, but as I understand it their 


| Open upon the table, invited them to go over | plan was the same, and it failed.’’ 


it with him and find any flaws in it if they} ‘‘You knowa lot—or think youdo!’’ sneered 
could. The Skipper presently got one of the | the agent. ‘‘What’s it got to do with us that 
papers. some one-horse concern went broke?’’ 

“You look it over, ’’ he whispered to Wilfred. | He cast a knowing glance round the room 
**You’ ve got the education to tell you if it ain’t | and shrugged his big shoulders. 
honest. | ‘‘Nothing, perhaps, only the two plans are 

Wilfred studied it carefully. The fact that | alike, and that other company cheated the men. 
the clause relating to the employment and | They turned the men off after they had bought 
wages of the seller was on a separate page and | their beds for a song. They broke the con- 
that it was typewritten instead of printed like | tracts. And why isn’t this last clause printed 
the rest of the contract made him suspicious, | like the rest instead of being typewritten on 
although he could not explain why. |the next page? Why, it’s put so that it 

The Skipper nudged him with his elbow. | comes below the signatures of the parties! 

‘*You say something to him,’’ he said in a| I may not know much about law, but I’m 
whisper. | sure that’s not the proper way to draw up a 

‘*Why not offer to buy the beds outright at | contract.’’ 
their full price, Mr. Jaynes?’’ asked Wilfred. | Wilfred had spoken with increasing heat. 

The agent stared at him for a moment, |The conviction that this man was dishonest 
but replied genially, ‘‘ Because we offer a; had been rapidly growing in him. Certainly 
there was a fine field for an unseru- 
pulous agent among these oyster- 
men, who were ignorant, clannish 
and so suspicious of the law and 
its processes that they rarely ap- 
pealed to it even in the direst 
extremity. 

His heat-found plenty of response 
in the agent. He was on his feet 
before Wilfred had finished. 

‘*Tt’?s lucky for you you’re a 
boy !’’ he snarled, ‘‘Not the proper 
way to draw up a contract, you— 
you— Look here, fellows,’’ he 
added, calming himself with an 
effort, ‘‘I came here to talk busi- 
ness and not to listen to a fresh 
kid with his fake companies and 
such lies. You can believe me, 
this eontract is as sound as a nut, 
and the Virginia Prime Company 
stands back of every word on it. 
And I'll tell you right here that 
the company has a big capital in the 
Pocahontas National Bank. ’’ 

“Yes, but why ain’t that last 
part printed, and why is it down 
below where the names go?’’ asked 
the Skipper, with the obstinacy of 
the simple-minded. 

‘*Because it was an afterthought, 
if you want to know!’’ retorted 
the agent. ‘‘Because the company 
wanted to improve on the contract 
after the form was printed. Because 
we wanted to do the best we possi- 
bly could for everyone who deals 
with us.’’ 

“If that was an afterthought, 
why was it a first thought to offer 
profit-sharing plan instead, and if you know | such a low price for the beds?’’ asked Wil- 
anything about modern business you know that | fred. ‘‘Without that last clause everyone can 
that’s the most generous arrangement a firm | see that your offer didn’t start off as a very 
can make.’’ generous one. ’’ 

Wilfred consulted the paper again. Some-| To the oystermen that was a palpable hit; 
thing in the personality of the agent irritated | the agent was plainly taken aback. Some of 
him and seemed to ring false. | the men laughed, and the Skipper uttered an 

‘*Has the Virginia Prime Company done | exclamation of satisfaction. 
business in this way before?’’ he asked. ‘*Look here, Mr. Jaynes,’’ said Mose. 

‘‘What way ?’’ said the agent roughly. ‘‘Will’s put his finger on a point I’d like 

** As it offers to do in the last clause,’? re-| to see you explain. I’ll tell you right here 
plied Wilfred. land now I won’t have anything to do 

‘*Have you got any beds to sell, young| with that contract if you can’t make me 
fellow ?’” believe in it plumb through. We-all have 

“ae been trading with you lately, but this is 

‘“*Then you’d better give the floor to those | different.’’ 
| who have. I’m not here to answer the ques-| ‘‘I’ll make it as clear as glass,’’ replied the 
tions of an irresponsible kid.’’ | agent. ‘‘Or I’ll have one drawn up that does 

Wilfred, who had a quick temper of his own, | suit you. The Virginia Prime —’’ 
flushed. | At that moment the door was flung open and 

‘‘What’s the matter with the question?’’ he | an excited oysterman thrust his head into the 
cried. ‘‘It’s a perfectly proper question. Are | room. 
you afraid to answer it?’’ | ‘* Tasmania boys fighting George Watts’s 

The instant he had spoken he felt that per- | gang!’’ he shouted. ‘‘There’ll be killing if 
haps he had been too hasty. The agent red-| they ain’t stopped plumb quick.’’ 
dened with anger, and some of the oystermen | He disappeared like a jack-in-the-box, and 
muttered words that were certainly not com-/| every man rose from his chair. 
plimentary to the boy; but Mose had nointen-| ‘‘Come on, boys!’’ cried Mose. 
tion of letting his position as master of the | got to attend to this!’’ 
house be usurped. | In spite of the agent’s remonstrances the 

‘*You-all don’t want to get fussed up. Will’s room was vacated in short-order. Wilfred and 





**We’ve 


| speaking for us,’’ he said pleasantly but with | Jaynes were the last to leave. 


decision. | **You keep your tongue out of this or I’ll 
The Little brothers had large holdings, and | shut your mouth for good!’’ growled the agent 

the oysters from them were especially fine. | as Wilfred started for the landing. 

Moreover, the brothers were popular in the TO BE CONTINUED. 
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October stirs the boughs, and 


chestnuts fall ; 
The busy squirrel stores his 
little cell; 


And where the asters nod 
above the wall 


The whitethroat trills a silver- | 
voiced farewell. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


ESTERDAY is gone; to-morrow may 
never come; to-day is short: get busy! 


Who brags about his Great Forbears 
Would steal the Praise that should be Theirs. 


ERSONAL preparedness consists in keep- 
ing the powers of your mind and body so 
vigorous and alert that they can be mobilized 
for effective use at a moment’s notice. 
HEN you find a farm where the boy 
owns the calves, colts, pigs and lambs, 
but the father owns the cows, horses, hogs 
and sheep, you have found a farm from which 
a boy is going to the city pretty soon. 


EARLY a third of those Americans who 
in 1914 were able to get home from 
Europe only with the help of money that the 
United States government advanced them have 
not yet repaid the loan, and show little or no 
disposition todo so. Yetitis hardly believable 
that many of them are poor. They are not 
Americans to be proud of. Their readiness to 
‘do’? the government puts them into a class 
with smuggiers, tax-dodgers and municipal 
+s grafters. ” , 
UST as the public appetite was ready for 
the appearance of the new dimes, quarters 
and halves, which were promised for last 
month, the Treasury officials were obliged to 
announce that, owing to mechanical difficulties, 
the issue was indefinitely postponed. Even 
when the coins appear it will be-a long time 
before they are as common as the kind now in 
circulation. It has taken years for the Lin- 
coln cent and the buffalo nickel even to appear 
to rival their predecessors in commonness, 
N examination of more than two thousand 
New York school children discloses a 
remarkable prevalence among them of the use 
of tobacco. Not only boys but girls use tobacco 
in one form or another. Only one boy used 
snuff, but many girls ‘‘dipped.’’ The strangest 
discovery was the age at which some of the 
children acquired the habit. A boy was found 
who began smoking at four and a girl who had 
used snuff since she was three. We wonder 
what sort of people their fathers and mothers 
are. 
HE increased cost of milk would be a good 
thing for the country if it should lead 
people to keep goats. For some reason goat’s 
milk has never been popular in America, al- 
though in Europe, especially in France, Italy 
and Switzerland, it is much esteemed, particu- 
larly for babies. A goat can be kept at small 
expense where it would be impossible to keep a 
cow. Garden waste and roadside browse will 
supportit. A small shed affords sufficient 
shelter. A goat is far cleaner in its habits 
than a cow, and requires only such care as a 
child can give it. Let us get goats. 
OR a year or more there has been a marked 
revival in the fancy for painted furniture. 
It used to be popular seventy-five years ago, 
for it was both durable and decorative, and 
therefore was the kind of furniture most often 
found in the houses of the ‘well-to-do Ameri- 
cans who could not quite afford solid mahogany 
or the old English walnut. Good pieces of 
that period are prized by collectors. In Eng- 
land, Lady Kinloch has taken advantage of 
the revival tc furnish a means of livelihood to 
artists whose earnings have been almost wiped 
out by the war. She has opened studios and 
set the artists to decorating furniture in the 
old style. Probably the venture will not suffer 
from the fact that Queen Mary has bought a set. 


BUSINESS man who takes a long vaca- 
tion every summer complains that for 
thirty years he has not had the kind of va- 
cation that he wanted. All that time it has 





been his dearest wish to spend his vacation 
building a house—a house in a great oak tree 
back on the farm where he passed his boyhood, 
a house to be entered by a trapdoor in the 
bottom, and in which he could sleep all night. 
But what would the world say if a staid busi- 
ness man should forsake his boulevard home 
and the fashionable resorts to spend his vaca- 
tion in a tree? Probably his case is typical. 
Most grown-up persons have to take the 
vacation they can get, or the kind some other 
member of the family wants, or the kind that 
convention dictates, instead of cutting loose in 
the juvenile way that their hearts crave. 


* © 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


ERETOFORE, whenever the old project 
H of a tunnel to connect France and 

England has been revived, the British 
military authorities have at once opposed it, 
and the scheme has been abandoned, or at 
least postponed. Business men have always 
wanted the tunnel; travelers have desired to 
escape the discomforts of crossing the Channel ; 
all interests indeed except one have favored 
the enterprise, but that one was in control. 
The experts in the matter of the coast defense 
held that it would be a national danger. They 
would not admit that a tunnel could be ad- 
equately defended, or destroyed by flooding, 
before an enemy could make use of it to invade 
England. 

Nothing has occurred to modify military 
opinion on the abstract question, but much has 
happened, not only to lessen the chance of an 
invasion by way of a tunnel, but also to create 
the military necessity for a tunnel as a means 
of communication. France and Great Britain 
are now bound together by ties of friendship 
and interest so strong that war between the 
two countries for a half century to come is 
as inconceivable as war between the United 
States and either France or Great Britain. 
A tunnel would have been a great help to the 
Allies. It might not have made the transfer 
of troops and munitions across the Channel 
safer, for there has been little or no loss as 
it is, but it would have made it quicker and 
cheaper. 

It is said that the highest military authorities 
have withdrawn their opposition and now favor 
the tunnel; at any rate, plans for the great un- 
dertaking are again under consideration. The 
length of the tunnel will be thirty-one miles 
under the chalk bottom of the Channel, from 
Dover to Calais. There will be twin passages 
a short distance apart, each eighteen feet in 
diameter and with frequent openings between 
them. The necessary capital will be easily 
forthcoming, and five years may see the work 
completed. Of course it depends upon Parlia- 
ment whether or not the enterprise shall be 
permitted, but there now seems to be no ques- 
tion that it will be. Caution will probably 
insist that the preparations for defending the 
tunnel shall be as great as if France were a 
possible or probable enemy; but no one in 
France will be offended at that. 


® ¢ 


“ SPELLBINDING.” 


Tis word is a good specimen of American 
humor. Because a political orator holds 
his audience ‘‘spellbound,’’ he becomes 
a ‘‘spellbinder,’’ and goes about ‘‘spellbind- 
ing.’? We used to call it stump speaking, a 
term that we no longer have to put in quota- 
tion marks, for, although it was once American 
slang, it is now recognized English English. 

September and October in presidential years 
are peculiarly the season for spellbinding. But 
why should candidates for the presidency, 
senators, members of Congress and hundreds 
of politicians of lesser rank go about the 
country making addresses in halls, at fairs, in 
the open air, from the rear platforms of railway 
trains, or rush through the cities in motor cars 
in ‘‘whirlwind’’ campaigns? 

Theoretically, the object is to win votes—to 
convert opponents. But did any reader ever 
know of a man accustomed to vote with one 
party who was turned to the other by any 
argument in the mouth of a stump speaker? 
Such cases may occur; but at best they are 
rare. If they represent the total result of 
elaborate spellbinding, then spellbinding is an 
absurd waste of time, energy and money. 

But converting opponents is only one object, 
and not the main object at that. In most com- 
munities where the voters are rather evenly 
divided between the two parties there is a 
considerable floating vote, and in communities 
where the division is one-sided there are many 
voters who are so sure that their votes are not 
needed that they do not go to the polls. It is 
to those two classes that the orator directs his 





arts. Although he may put his address into 
the form of an appeal to the unconverted, it is 
usually an appeal in form only, and not in 
substance. Stump speakers rarely pay a decent 
respect to the intelligence of their opponents. 
Instead of using persuasion and fair argument 
they employ denunciation and abuse, so that 
casual listeners of the opposite party go away 
angry and more partisan than before. 

But excitement and enthusiasm, well organ- 
ized and promoted, undoubtedly do help a 
party. A speaker ready of tongue and of good 
presence, with an audience eager to do its part 
in showing enthusiasm, does have an effect 
upon those who like to go with the crowd, 
and upon sluggish and half-indifferent mem- 
bers of the party. By and by our orators may 
use more reason and less dogmatism, more fact 
and lessclaptrap. They might then make some 
real conversions, but the speakers ‘themselves 
would not be so picturesque. 


® © 


CAPITAL AND CRIME. 


FEMALE pickpocket who was arrested 
recently in a New York shop and who 
looked ‘‘too good for her job,’’ was 

asked by the magistrate why she did not seek 
some better means of livelihood. She answered 
tartly that she did no great harm. She was 
not robbing the poor—only the ‘‘idle rich.’’ 
‘*Tf they can afford to buy jeweled collars for 
their cats and dogs, they surely won’t miss the 
few dollars I take from them.’’ 

It was an argument that carried weight in 
the days of Robin Hood—not, indeed, with 
magistrates, but with romancers, who have 
ever prized the sentimentalities of crime; but 
it is a trifle out of date in our democratic age, 
when the ‘‘idle rich,’’ having no legal. privi- 
leges, are presumably entitled to legal protec- 
tion. The illusion that all the rich are ‘‘idle’’ 
has been dissipated long ago by a knowledge 
of their activities. The legend that their do- 
mestic animals wear jeweled collars rests on 
slender foundations. Many a millionaire’s dog 
would scorn such a decoration. Many a Fifth 
Avenue cat earns an honest living in kitchen 
and in pantry. It ill becomes a pickpocket to 
censure idleness (what is the worth of her 
labor to the world?) or to sneer at respectable 
pussies who fulfill the duties of their station. 

If, as we are now assured, crime is a disease, 
and must, like other diseases, be healed by 
restorative measures, surely its most hopeless 
symptom is complacency. The man with a 
goitre who considers the swelling decorative 
is not likely to strain every nerve and make 
every sacrifice to get well. When a convict in 
Sing Sing said self-righteously to a visitor, 
‘*There are plenty of rich men in New York 
who ought to be here in our places,’’ he gave 
notice that his particular form of illness was 
incurable. Few bodily ailments can be reme- 
died without the patient’s codperation. No 
spiritual ailment has any chance of healing 
unless the patient knows that his soul is sick, 
and offers it for disinfection and repair. 

Wealth is not necessarily evil. It is some- 
times honestly gained ; it is sometimes penuri- 
ously saved; it is sometimes (although this 
method is unpopular) blamelessly inherited. 
The enormously fat man with a high hat and 
an insolent swagger, which is the cartoonist’s 
symbol for capital, expresses an artless form 
of antagonism. We see this familiar figure 
riding on the back of labor, squatted upon 
money bags, driving children to work and 
women to slavery. The simplicity of the con- 
ception endears it to the public mind. Its 
imaginative quality wins the public heart. 
The merchants and abbots and aldermen whom 
Robin Hood harried and robbed were always 
fat. Their corpulence made them fair game 
for high-minded outlaws who tolerated no ro- 
tundity except Friar Tuck’s, no sign of good 
living except their own. Outlawry has lost 
much of its old dash and daring, but it seems 
disposed to retain its self-esteem. It recognizes 
and proclaims the sins of the ‘respectable, but 
shrinks sensitively from any allusion to its own 
shortcomings. It prates freely about the idle- 
ness of the rich, but expresses scant regret for 
the unwarranted industry of the criminal. 


* & 


THE “ STRENGTH - OF - BRITAIN” 
MOVEMENT. 


“\ - are no temperance reformers as 
such.’? A memorial in favor of the 
total prohibition of the trade in 

alcoholic drinks, presented to the British gov- 

ernment by a large body of distinguished and 
representative citizens, in those words forestalls 
the free-born Englishman’s rooted aversion to 
anything that looks like interference with his 





personal liberty. It bases its appeal for pro- 
hibition strictly on military necessity. 

The arguments urged against drink in the 
memorial are the same that have been urged 
for generations, and lately with increasing 
cogency, by ‘‘temperance reformers as such.’’ 
Drink injures the people morally and physi- 
cally, lessens their efficiency and wastes their 
substance; by using grain and sugar for its 
material and by making demands on labor, 
machinery and means of transportation, it 
raises the cost of food and of other commodi- 
ties. ‘Those arguments have never been con- 
troverted, but they have never produced reform. 

The English memorial, however, drives home 
every one of those points by emphasizing its 
relation to military necessity. The moral and 
physical effects of drink are such as to make 
the nation less able to fight and to manufacture 
munitions; in many ways, direct and indirect, 
the loss of food and of space in freight cars 
and vessels works harm to the army. Ham- 
pered thus, Britain fighting for its life cannot 
exert its full strength. No more powerful 
motive animates the English people now than 
its purpose to win the war. 

The successful experience with prohibition 
of Russia and, within certain limits, of France 
gives to the arguments a still more irresistible 
force. Never before in the history of the 
world have temperance reformers been able to 
point to any adequate demonstration of the 
social benefits of abstinence. The comparative 
prosperity and efficiency that Russia has de- 
rived from stopping the use of vodka is a 
convincing argument. As for France, it is 
impossible not to connect its banishment of 
absinth and its prohibition of the sale of all 
liquor to women, soldiers and young people 
with the fact that Paris has had the lowest 
infant death rate in its historys for in England, 
where lonely women are drinking to an un- 
usual extent, infant mortality is increasing. 

The signers of the memorial believe that, 
with such facts before them, the people of 
Great Britain would not‘resent a law that 
enforced total abstinence during the war. Of 
the prohibition policy in Russia the Czar’s 
finance minister has said, ‘‘There cannot be 
any return to the past.”” In England the 
decision of such a question requires, not the 
edict of one man, but the assent of millions. 
If by suppressing drink during the war the 
British people should succeed in discovering 
and enlisting the whole ‘‘strength of Britain,’’ 
they, too, might conceivably decide never to 
return to the past. 

* © 


-SHACKLETON. 


'N less time than it takes to write this sen- 
I tence, twenty-two men die in the European 
war, although the reports may speak of 
the day as being ‘‘unusually quiet.’’ What 
are twenty-two men in such a cataclysm! 

Sir Ernest Shackleton has spent four months 
and no one knows how many thousands of 
dollars to save the lives of twenty-two men left 
stranded in the everlasting ice of the antarctic, 
and the news of his triumph flashes round the 
world as the news of a great victory. 

It is not that the lives of twenty-two men 
‘‘down under’’ are worth any more than the 
lives of twenty-two men in France. It is the 
indomitable spirit and the unswerving fidelity 
of the leader that impress the world and that 
the world applauds. 

Shackleton and five of his men—volunteers 
for the service—left the rest of the crew on 
Elephant Island, and in an open boat sought 
help. After twenty-one days of terrible suffer- 
ing they reached South Georgia, more than 
seven hundred miles away. Almost immedi- 
ately they started back in a small whaling 
schooner, only to find Elephant Island sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable barrier of ice. 
The party then headed for Port Stanley in the 
Falklands, which they reached on May 3ist. 
There Shackleton left them and went to Monte- 
video. He got another vessel and started on 
a second attempt at rescue. Again twenty 
miles of ice barrier opposed him. He then 
went to Punta Arenas, in Chile, and there 
fitted out a third expedition, which also failed. 
Back again in Punta Arenas, Shackleton 
started still a fourth time, in a vessel repaired 
and strengthened since the third attempt, «1:4, 
finding the ice less formidable, finally succee:ied 
in taking off all his men, safe and well. 

It is one of the great heroic adventures of 
the century. A weak man or a cold man 
might have quit after the second or the third 
attempt; the world would hardly have blaied 
him; but Shackleton is neither weak nor cld. 

What were the thoughts of those twenty -! Ww? 
men as the weeks and months dragged by 
with never a sign? Because Shackleton could 
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imagine what they were, he persisted. Trust 
and helplessness together have always called 
forth the best in men. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


OREIGN COMMERCE.—On September 
14th the Department of Commerce said 
that the value of our imports and exports 
during the first seven months of 1916 was 
$4, 394,040,948, nearly a billion and a half 
more than the imports and exports of the cor- 
responding months of 1915. The exports were 
$2,926, 221,374, and the imports, $1,467,819, 574. 
& 
EW YORK STRIKE.—The second week 
of the strike of the New York carmen 
found the companies refusing to confer further 
with the strikers, who numbered about five 
thousand. The companies were able to run a 
large part of their cars by day, but up to Sep- 
tember 20th had not been able to resume night 
service. Traffic on subway and elevated lines 
remained virtually normal. The strike leaders 
persisted in their attempt to bring about a 
sympathetic strike of seven hundred thousand 
or more union workers in the city. There 
were riots and many acts of violence. 
® 
ANAMA.—The opponents of President- 
elect Valdez, charging fraud and force at 
the recent election, threatened a revolution if 
the United States recognized Valdez as the 
successor of President Porras, whose term 
expired on October 1st. 
& 
RMOR PLANT.—Representatives of more 
than a hundred cities appeared before 
the General Board of the Navy to urge the 
advantages of their localities for the govern- 
ment armor plant that Congress has author- 
ized. The plant is to have an annual capacity 
of at least twenty thousand tons and will cost 


eleven million dollars. 
® 


EXICO.—The joint commission at New 

London took up first the request of the 
Carranza government that General Pershing’s 
force be recalled from Mexican territory, and 
the plan for a border constabulary under joint 
control of the United States and Mexico. ——On 
September 14th Carranza issued a call for the 
election of delegates to a convention to amend 
the Mexican constitution. He also revoked 
all the special mine taxes that governors and 
military commanders throughout Mexico have 
imposed. ——On September 16th a Villa force 
of a thousand or more attacked Chihuahua 
City, but were repulsed with heavy loss by 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION. 


General Trevino in command of the Carranza | 


forces there. The reports had it that Villa 
himself was in command. About a hundred 
Villistas who were captured were shot without 
trial. 
& 

HINA.—The representatives of both Japan 

and Russia have assured the United States 
that their recent treaty of alliance does not in 
any way endanger the ‘‘open door’’ in China. 
Japan gave further assurance that its recent 
demands on China for indemnification and for 
police rights in certain regions do not violate 
the sovereignty of that empire. 


® 

ECENT DEATHS.—On September 14th, 

at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Prof. Josiah 
Royce, eminent philosopher, aged 60 years. 
—On September 16th, in New York City, 
Horace White, journalist, aged 82 years. —On 
September 17th, at Bedford Hills, New York, 
Seth Low, former mayor of New York and 
one-time president of Columbia University, 
aged 66 years. ——On September 19th, in New 
York City, Frank Dempster Sherman, poet 
and mathematician, aged 56 years. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From September 14th to September 20th.) 

Both north and south of the Somme, mainly 
between Combles and Péronne, the British and 
French forces on September 14th began an 
attack that inflicted on the German defense 
during the following four or five days the most 
serious blows that it has suffered since the 
beginning of the general offensive movement 
in early July. The Allied armies made long 
gains along a front of many miles and captured 
many important positions, which they held 
against the. German counter - attacks. The 
British captured between four thousand and 
five thousand prisoners and the French nearly 





as many more. The loss of :ffen and trenches, 
however, was probably less serious to the Ger- 
mans than the damage to their morale. The 
British brought many heavily armored motor 
cars of the caterpillar-tractor type into action 
for the first time, and we are told that their 
terrifying appearance, no less than the deadly 
execution of their machine guns, caused ‘‘inde- 
scribable demoralization. ’’ 

The British advance smashed the German 
lines for six miles north of Combles, and the 
French advance was equally effective south of 
it, so that at the end of the week that this 
record covers that town was almost completely 
surrounded, although the Germans clung to 
their position there. Courcelette,east of Thiep- 
val, Martinpuich and Flers were among the 
villages that General Haig’s men stormed and 
held, together with high ground north of | 
Combles that gave the British command of 
the road to Bapaume. The French captured 
Bouchavesnes, south of Combles, and drove a 
© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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TROOPS ON A FRENCH TRANSPORT READY 
TO LAUNCH THE LIFE RAFTS. 


deep salient into the German defenses north 
of Péronne. South of the Somme they forced 
the Germans to evacuate Deniecourt and cap- 
tured positions south of Barleux. The week 
brought considerable artillery activity in the 
Champagne region. The only fighting on the | 
Verdun front was on the southern slope of 
Dead Man’s Hill, where the French pushed 
forward and captured a trench. 

The week also brought a renewal of hard 
fighting, with the Russians as the aggressors, 
from the Pripet marsh region in Russia through 
Galicia into the Carpathians. Petrograd told 
of a Russian victory south of Brzezany and the 
capture of three thousand German prisoners 
there. Berlin, on the other hand, told of | 
Russian repulses near Stanislau and in the} 
Carpathians. A Berlin dispatch of Septem- 
ber 19th told of a counter-attack by the armies 
of the Central Powers southeast of Lemberg, 
which resulted in the capture of 4200 Russian 
prisoners, and of a successful offensive move- | 
ment along the Stokhod. 

In the Dobruja region of Roumania the 
Roumanians and Russians ceased their retreat 
and definitely established their battle line from 
Constanza on the Black Sea westward to the 
Danube. In Transylvania. the Roumanians 
continued to hold the territory occupied in 
their first advance, and pushed on to the Aluta 
River, northwest of Kronstadt. 

In Macedonia the French troops captured 
the Greek town of Florina, which the Bulga- 
rians had occupied, and the Bulgarians re- 
treated toward Monastir. The Bulgarians also | 
abandoned Kastoria. The Serbs gained addi- 
tional ground in the Lake Ostrovo region and 
to the north. Kavala remained in the hands of 
the Bulgarians, and the Greek troops that had 
occupied the forts there were sent to Germany 
—a proceeding that roused great resentment in 
Greece. 

The Italians began a new advance toward 
Trieste, and on September 15th Rome told of 
the capture of twenty-one hundred Austrian 
prisoners east of the Vallone. Two days later 
the Italians pushed back the Austrian lines 
southeast of the Doberdo height. A dispatch 
of September 19th said that the Italian forces | — 
were within thirteen miles of Trieste and that | ~ 
the Austrians were preparing to evacuate the | — 
city, which is their leading port and naval base 
on the Adriatic. 

After the collapse of the Zaimis ministry, 
King Constantine asked Demitracopoulos, min- 
ister of justice under Venezelos, to become 
premier, but he refused. The King then asked 
Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, an able lawyer and a | 
supporter of Venezelos, to become premier, and 
he accepted the post and at once formed a new | 
cabinet. There was every indication that the | 
Greek situation was at last in the hands of 
Venezelos, and that the policy of ‘‘benevolent 
neutrality’? would promptly end. 

A Berlin dispatch of September 17th said 
that between August 1st and September 11th 
German submarines had sunk 152 hostile mer- 
chant vessels of 200,000 tons gross, and 42 
neutral merchant vessels of 50,000 tons, that 
were carrying contraband of war to England 
or France. : 

The Turks made another demonstration 
against the Suez Canal. A London dispatch 
of September 18th said that a force composed 
of Anzac mounted troops and a camel corps 
had surprised and defeated the Turkish force 
at Bir el Mazar, sixty-five miles from the canal. 

When the Dutch Parliament opened on Sep- 
tember 19th, Queen Wilhelmina warned the 



























powers that Holland is prepared to resist attack. 


First aid to the hungry 


Safe to say that half the dyspepsia would be 
banished from the world—and a large share of 
our other troubles along with it—if every dinner 
began with a good soup. 

When the “men folks” or any of the “business” 
part of the family come home fagged out with 
the day’s work, when the young people come 
romping in from their studies or their play— 
ravenous and impatient, when the home-keepers, 
weary with their own burdens, feel almost “too 
tired to eat”—the one thing which brightens 
up the situation like magic is a delicious steaming 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


You can have it ready in almost “no time” 
without the least trouble or fuss. 

It provides immediate nourishment of the 
most wholesome and inviting kind. It dispels 
the fatigue of hunger, stimulates the flow of 
digestive juices, tones and strengthens the stomach 
to digest a hearty meal. 

Or you can prepare it readily with noodles, 
vermicelli, boiled rice, and in other hearty forms so 
that it often takes the place of a heavy meal and 
is in itself completely satisfying and sufficient. 

All authorities agree that a good soup eaten every 
day does a work ‘in the building up of the human body 
which no other food can accomplish so well. 

Make it a point to serve such a soup regularly 
on your table, and you will be more than gratified 
by the far-reaching and beneficial results. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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IMAGINING 
By Abbie Craig 


N the path way down where the thistles 
bloomed 
And the cows came up at night, 
A thicket of wild, rank plum shoots loomed, 
Still black in the fading light; 
Nor could he pass but he searched round-eyed 
For the gleam of a panther’s skin, 
Or a bandit, crouched like a wolf to hide, 
In the brush-lined depths within. 
And sometimes, late, when the sky held rain, 
And the red-eyed kitchen fire 
Glowed out through a foggy windowpane, 
Like a beast that might devour, 
A bit of punk to a flash light made 
And a gun from a crooked stick, 
He lay in a ragweed ambuscade 
Till the dusk fell gray and thick 
And his father came with the bell-led cows; 
And the hired men, whistling, passed— 
Teams loosed from their keen, loam-bright- 
ened ploughs— 
Day’s labor done at last; 
Nor guessed that down through the dark-filled 
glade 
As they kept their fearless way, 
To the boy in the ragweed ambuscade 
A brigand band were they. 


& & 
THE WOMEN WHO DID NOT TELL. 


OR five years the Kev. Horace Reed tried 
in vain to interest Mr. and Mrs. Starr in 
the activities of his church. Although 
the young lawyer and his wife were 
not openly hostile to religion, they con- 
ducted themselves everywhere as if, as 

far as they were concerned, the church of Christ 

were not in existence. 

Mr. Reed accepted a call to a larger parish, and 
was somewhat troubled to find, a few months 
later, that Mr. Starr had opened an office in the 
same city. He feared that the young couple would 
attract and lead away from the church some of 
the young people in whom he had become deeply 
interested. But, greatly to his surprise, Mr. and 
Mrs. Starr became regular attendants at his church 
and members of the Sunday school. A complete 
change had taken place in their lives. The min- 
ister accepted the miracle without. a questioning 
word. And it was to him, and to him alone, that 
the lawyer told his story. 

“T think we were proud of our indifference to the 
church,” he said. ‘Our idea of life was to do our 
daily work faithfully and then to amuse ourselves. 
At first our married life was happy. Then, I don’t 
know just how, we began to drift apart. No one 
suspected it; we never admitted it to ourselves 
until one morning after we had been out late at 
some social festivity. I suppose we were nerv- 
ously tired from the excitement and our efforts to 
appear natural before our friends. Over the break- 
fast table the storm broke. We rehearsed the 
petty incidents that had led to the present state of 
affairs, sketched boldly the undesirable character- 
istics we had discovered in each other and, for the 
first time, openly spoke of a legal separation. Then 
I got up to go to my office. I hurried into the 
library to get a book, and there—stood face to face 
with three women of your former church who had 
come to interest my wife in some charitable object, 
and whose arrival the maid had neglected to an- 
nounce. These women admitted that they had 
heard all we said and had hoped to slip out unseen. 
And then each woman in turn promised for the 
sake of Christ and the church never to repeat 
the words she had overheard. 

“We did not believe that those promises would 
be kept. We waited for a change in the attitude of 
our friends; to those not our friends the spoken 
thoughts we had hurled at each other would be 
savory morsels of scandal. ‘For the sake of Christ 
and the church,’ I found myself repeating again 
and again. A year passed—a year of such watch- 
ing and waiting as few young people, I hope, have 
ever known. It brought my wife and myself 
together in a forgiving, enduring love. At last we 
had to believe that the promises that had been made 
had all been kept. Through the church we were 
saved from disaster. In return we have given our- 
selves into the keeping of Christ and his church.” 
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THE OPENING DOOR. 


UCENDA was down in the poultry yard 
feeding the hens. There was a row of 
lilacs beyond the yard, and their purple 
plumes stirred softly in the May wind. 
Lucinda, absently scraping her plate 
of “leavings” into the middle of her 

fluttering, excited flock, stared at the lilacs as if 

she had just discovered them. — 

“Well, of all the geese!” she cried. 

There were no geese among the Rhode Island 
reds. Lucinda was referring to herself. She went 
on taking the hens into her confidence. 

“T suppose anyone who doesn’t use what she’s 
got has no right to whine because she hasn’t got 














more. I’ll begin with lilacs to-morrow. Maybe 
they’ll lead somewhere. Anyway, it is worth 
trying.” 


The next morning Lucinda, bright-eyed and 
oddly shy, started to town with a big armful of 
lilacs wrapped in wet cotton and oiled paper. 

“If they should wither before I find anything!” 
Lucinda thought anxiously. 

In the station she stopped a moment. There 
was the Traveler’s Aid lady—maybe she could 
help her. But after all she was too shy to ask her. 
Outside, a little street urchin begged her for a 
flower, and got one; then, still doubtful, she took 
the car that went to Ames & Acker’s; she had 
some errands to do for Aunt Ann. 

She went up to the waiting room first to sprinkle 
the lilacs, and there a little thing really did happen. 
A tired mother was trying to coax a tired little 
girl, but the child fretted and held back. Lucinda 
gathered her courage. 

“If you’d trust her with me,” she said, “I’d love 
to take care of her for you. And the matron can 
keep her eye on me, you know. I’ve plenty of 
time, really.” 

The tired mother looked at her. 

“Tf you’re sure,” she hesitated. 

“Of course I’m sure,” Lucinda declared gayly. 

That really was a pleasant half hour. Lucinda 
taught the little girl to make a lilac chain, and she 
gave a handful of blossoms to an old lady, and a 
few more toa cross-looking one. Then the mother 
reappeared with eager thanks, and that was over. 
So Lucinda went downstairs to buy Aunt Ann’s 
gingham. The lilacs, in spite of the sprinkling, 





were drooping, but the pale and pretty girl at the 
gingham counter looked at them wistfully. 

“They must be sweet growing,” she said. 
often tried to think how they’d look.” 

Lucinda caught her breath. “Oh, would you 
come?” she cried. “Over Sunday? I can give 
you references—our minister, and all. You see, it’s 
lovely! lovely! but it’s lonely for a girl sometimes, 
and I can’t tell you what it would mean to me to 
have a visitor —” 

Across the wilting lilacs the two girls looked at 
each other. Lucinda’s way had come. 


“T’ve 
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REMINDERS OF AGE. 


S he left his house, Mr. Alfred Hoyt overheard 
A a compliment from the lips of a lady who 
was calling on his daughter. Some men 
might have been pleased; not so Mr. Hoyt. ‘‘How 
very well preserved your dear father is!” he re- 
peated in a mincing tone intended to imitate Mrs. 
Lee; and he added, as he slammed the gate, “What 
does she take me for, a jar of peaches?” 

Walking leisurely along he met an acquaintance 
whom he had not seen for some time. “Taking 
things a little easy, aren’t you, Hoyt?” said Mr. 
Jones. “Well, that’s the way to do as we grow 
older.” 

There was a frown on Mr. Hoyt’s brow as he 
passed on. Doubtless old age was honorable, but 
he did not propose to be hurried into it by Jones 
or anyone else. 

It almost seemed, however, as if there were a 
conspiracy against him that afternoon. He pres- 
ently met a young man who respectfully lifted his 
hat. That would have been a proper act of cour- 
tesy toward a lady or an elderly gentleman; but 
Mr. Hoyt, not counting himself in either class, 
haughtily ignored the salute. A few minutes later 
a kind stranger tried to help him up the steps of a 
street car, only to be snubbed for his pains. As 
he entered the crowded car, a young lady of his 
acquaintance rose to give him her seat, and his 
vexation in this case was all the greater because 
he had to force a smile while declining the offer. 
So when he left the car at a point about halfway 
down a hilly street, he was in no mood for any 
more reminders of age. 

Waiting by a white post was an athletic-looking 
young man, accompanied by a lady, also young. 
“A very fine day, Mr. Hoyt,’? quoth the young 
man. Nothing could be more innocent than these 
words. But, unfortunately, they were pronounced 
in a tone above the normal conversational pitch. 

“It is a pleasant day,” said Mr. Hoyt stiffly, “but 
perhaps hardly worth shouting about.” 

“Something has gone wrong with the old gentle- 
man,” said the young man to his companion, in a 
tone so low that Mr. Hoyt could not possibly have 
heard it if his ears had not been as sharp as ever 
they were. 

Mr. Hoyt had moved on, but he stopped at the 
approach of an automobile under alarming circum- 
stances. A little way up the street a man had 
left his little son in the car while he stepped into a 
store. By some accident the car had started off, 
and it was now descending the hill. 

“Stop it, Charley!” cried the young lady to the 
athletic young man. But Charley, taken by sur- 
prise, let the responsibility pass to Mr. Hoyt. 

He, too, had once been athletic. Even yet he 
was capable of a feat that required agility and 
strength, for he contrived to throw himself on the 
machine when it came up to him and finally brought 
it to a standstill without damage of any kind. 

Naturally, he was praised by the bystanders. 
“Not many men of half your age could have done 
that,” was Charley’s tribute. 

“A man of twice my age could have done it, if 
he had his wits about him,” was Mr. Hoyt’s some- 
what acid reply. 

Mr. Hoyt was well pleased with himself as he 
went about his little matters of business, and he 
came home toward night feeling that he had pretty 
well laid that spectre of advancing age. 

His wife met him in the hall. “Why, Alfred,” 
she said, “how pale you look! You have been 
overdoing, and that won’t do at your time of life. 
Go and lie down before dinner.” 

It was nonsense, of course; nevertheless, he 
went to his room and seated himself in an easy- 
chair. 

“Grampie, may I come in?” called a childish 
voice. 

Mr. Hoyt frowned. Somehow that word, “gram- 
pie,” now he thought of it, was unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of second childhood. Why not teach the 
children to call him “grandpapa’’? 

“O grampie,” said eight-year-old Evelyn, as she 
came into the room, ‘‘there’s a piece in the eve- 
ning paper all about your stopping a runaway car 
with a little boy init! Here it is,” and she proudly 
read the heading: 

“Sensational Rescue by Aged Citizen.” 

Mr. Hoyt cast the paper from him. “Aged citi- 
zen! Bosh!” he said in a voice of wrath. But 
the next moment he was leaning back in his chair 
and laughing heartily. ‘It’s no use,” he said. 
“Let them have it their own way!” Then to the 
little girl, “All right, Evelyn. We’ll see what is in 
the paper. Iwas only laughing at a pretty good 
joke on grampie!” 
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ON A BRIDGE OF SAND. 


N the spring of 1892, writes a Companion reader, 
I I went into the Texas panhandle to “locate” 
a section of land. 

At Childress I hired a horse and a cart and 
drove west. Late one evening I stopped at a water 
hole about thirty feet long and fifteen feet wide. I 
thought I would drive across it, but no sooner had 
the horse’s feet touched the water than down, 
down he went, and as his ears went out of sight I 
turned quickly on the seat, seized my valise and 
jumped out. Horse and cart went out of sight, 
but soon came up safe on the other side, none the 
worse for the bath. 

I went on to the town of Memphis and stayed 
overnight. The next morning I started back to 
Childress. 2nd when I got to the Red River I found 
a flat, leve’ waste of sand about three fourths of a 
mile wide through which the stream was winding 
like a lazy serpent. There had been a very severe 
wind-and-sand storm the day before, and when I 
started across the river bed the storm revived. 

By the time I got to the stream itself the wind 
had blown the sand into the water until the stream, 
which was only a foot or so in depth, was com- 
pletely filled ; although I could see the water above 
and below, thirty or forty yards away. I was afraid 
of quicksands. But I got out of the cart, went 
out on this bridge of sand, and jumped up and 
down on it. It seemed solid enough, and after 
much coaxing I got the horse started across. 

About halfway across the sand bridge, he whirled 
round and ran back to the starting point on the 





bank. I urged hin forward again, and by liberal 
use of the whip got him across. But then the 
horse seemed to lose his head, whirled round 
again, and in spite of me ran back across the 
stream to the other bank. The sand bridge began 
to show damp spots; the horse in running across 
it had begun to jarit loose. I had no time to lose, 
so I undertook to lead him across; and with a 
great deal of difficulty I got him across—and none 
too soon, for the water was rising in the tracks 
made by the horse and cart. 

I led the horse to the mainland, a distance of 
about six hundred yards, for I feared to drive him. 
The wind was blowing the sand directly in my 
face, and I could go only twenty or thirty yards 
when I would have to stop and get my breath for a 
few minutes. Then with my hat before my face I 
would drag the horse forward again, until I finally 
reached the bank, almost exhausted, with my lips 
parched and most of the skin peeled from my face 
by the cutting sand. 
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VALUABLE TREES. 


Tm most valuable trees ever discovered by 
man are some that have recently been dis- 
covered among the carnotite radium beds in 
Montrose County, western Colorado. Carnotite 
ore is found in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah, along a belt at the foot of the La Sal Moun- 
tains. Itis productive of radium, and is sometimes 
found in the form ‘of petrified trees incased in 
beds of sandstone. Sometimes the trees are within 
a foot of the surface; in other cases they are buried 
thirty feet deep. 

Walking over the sandstone you would never 
guess that a treasure lay beneath your feet. The 
first evidence that carnotite is locked in the 





FROM THIS EXCAVATION A SEMI-PETRIFIEO TREE — NINETY FEET 
LONG AND FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER —- WAS REMOVED. 


sandstone comes from the discoloration of the 
upper rock by the uranium ore with which carno- 
tite is almost always associated. 

The tree formations are the richest of any of the 
forms in which radium-bearing carnotite is found. 
One of the biggest trees produced nine thousand 
sacks of high-grade ore, or three hundred and 
seventy-five tons. In some cases the ore is worth 
ten thousand dollars a ton, but that is only near 
the heart of the tree. The trees are wonderfully 
preserved; the limbs, roots, knots, bark and even 
the grain of the wood can be distinguished. 

The trees all lie in the same general direction, 
with the roots facing the south. It is thought that 
they floated in from the north when this region was 
a great sea, and that they were caught in the sand 
and débris along the shore. Then there came a 
great geological upheaval, and at the time of this 
eruption the peculiar substance called carnotite 
was produced. The trees, which are porous, 
absorbed the carnotite; elsewhere it found lodg- 
ment in pockets, “bug holes” and blanket forma- 
tions of an inch or two in thickness. Just how or 
when those processes occurred no one can tell. 

The carnotite region lies one hundred miles from 
arailway. Water is scarce and has to be packed 
inon burros. It is very expensive to mine in such 
aland. Millions have been spent in pioneer work, 
and the total cost of getting the ore out is heavy. 
There is no exorbitant profit in digging out carno- 
tite trees, for they are scarce, and in order to dig 
one out hundreds of tons of low-grade ore and 
rock have to be moved out of the way.” 
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WOUNDED IN ACTION. 


IVE gray heads wore army hats, and five 
F wrinkled old faces turned toward the wind- 

ing driveway that meanders in and out of 
the grounds at the Soldiers’ Home. The shade 
of a great tree protected them from the California 
sun and the old eyes watched the endless line of 
motors, loaded with pleasure seekers out to enjoy 
the beautiful day. Sergeant Gordon was talking. 

“Yes, I was wounded once. [ fit the Johnnies 
fer three year and eight months, and that was the 
only time they hit me. I was hit bad that time, 
though. Thought I was dead fer some time. 

“My regiment had been appointed rear guard, 
and the cap’n of my comp’ny winked at me after the 
order was read. That meant I was to see what 
grub had been missed in the line of march. Grub 
wa’n’t easy to find after the main body of troops 
had passed, but I had a good nose fer it in them 
days and the cap knew it. I’d find a ham ora side 
of bacon if it was buried four feet deep and a fire 
built over it. 

“When we started marchin’ I lit out with my 
squad and began to comb the whole countryside 
fer grub. Them men up ahead had putty nigh 
cleaned up everythin’ a dog would eat, and we had 
to scratch hard and deep. We found about a 
hundred pounds of bacon buried at one place and 
two hams hid in an old shack, up under the roof, 
rolled in gunny sacks. 

“We scouted round, gettin’ further and further 
from the line, rakin’ in a chicken here, and a ham 
there, and a stray goose som’ers else, till we were 
more’n four mile off the line of march. Then 
quite a parcel of Johnnies jumped us. They were 
two to one and we had to git, and git quick. 

“Right alongside there was a big cornfield and 
we hopped the fence and flew. [I run right away 
from the road fer a piece and then tacked off to the 
left to git across to a patch of woods. I-ran well 
in them days, and I aimed to take about a row and 
a half at a leap, and I went through that corn jest 
a-skimmin’. 

“TI got to the fence all right and h’isted myself 
onto the top rail. I jest got one leg over when the 
Johnnies sighted me and turned loose. I felt a 
hard thump right between the shoulder blades, 
square on the backbone, and then I pitched over 
flat on my belly on the ground and lay there waitin’ 
fer death. They wa’n’t no stren’th in my arms er 
legs and I had a kind of swimmy feelin’ in my 
head, and I knowed right away that my spine was 
busted and I was done fer. 

“T could feel the warm blood tricklin’ down my 
back and runnin’ down my sides under my arms, 
and I wondered why I kep’ alive so long, shot 





through the spine. I run one hand under my shirt 
and felt my side all sloppy with blood, and I lay still 
with my hand in there, expectin’ death any second, 

“After a long while I pulled my hand out of my 
shirt and looked at my fingers. They wa’n’t red, 
and I put ’em back agin and slopped ’em round in 
the warm blood and took ’em out again. Still 
they wa’n’t red, and all at once I understood, I’d 
been mortally wounded in the canteen and it was 
water I felt. 

“I'd thrown my canteen back over my shoulder 
to git it out of the way and the sun had warmed 
the water. Then one of them butternuts had let 
go at me with one of those old smoothbores that 
faints if it’s asked to kerry over a hundred yards, 
and his bullet had landed in the canteen. 

“T had a m’raculous recovery in about two 
seconds and showed them Johnnies what real run- 
nin’ was like. They’d gone past me, thinkin’ I 
was dead, and I hit the road we’d just left and tore 
along so fast they jest sot their heads back and 
laughed to see me run.” 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 


Te E Indian sign language, the advantages of 
which The Companion told some time ago, is 
not always easily read by white people. In 
the Rev. J. Hines’s book, ‘‘The Red Indians of the 
Plains,” there is a passage that tells of some of 
the difficulties that the author’s wife experienced 
with it. 

On one occasion a heathen chief called for some- 
thing he had left in the keeping of David (Mr. 
Hines’s Indian friend and coworker); but David 
was not at home, and my wife knew nothing of 
the affair; all the Indian could say that was intel- 
ligible to her was ‘“ Tapit,” which she rightly 
interpreted to mean David, for the Indians have 
no “d’” sound in their language, and so use the 
“t.” The rest of his discourse was simply wasted 
upon her. That was also the case when she 
spoke in English to the chief. Then, as a sub- 
stitute for words, the chief resorted to signs to 
explain what it was he wanted, and she rightly 
concluded that he had called for something that 
he had left with David, but what that something 
was puzzled her; so she took him all over the 
premises and showed him everything she could 
think of to see if he could recognize what he 
wanted. But it was all in vain. 

Then the chief knelt down and, as she thought, 
imitated a woman in the attitude of washing, and 
so she came to the conclusion that he wanted a 
washtub, or to beg a piece of soap, and she placed 
both before him. After looking seriously at these 
for'a time the old man burst out laughing, and 
patting his mouth and ears with his hand, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Tapwa-eye-mun!” (Truly it is difficult!) 
meaning that it was hard when a man could neither 
understand nor make himself understood. 

So the chief had to remain until David returned 
home in the evening, and then matters were ex- 
plained. When Indians are traveling any dis- 
tance from home, they invariably take with them a 
fishing net as well as a gun, especially if they are 
passing through a lake district. The chief, having 
no further use for his net after reaching the mis- 
sion, had left it in David’s care. By his kneeling 
attitude and the motion of his hands and arms, he 
intended to illustrate the overhauling of a net and 
washing and hanging it out to dry; so, after all, my 
wife was not far out in her judgment as to what 
was intended to be conveyed by his actions; the 
difficulty was in knowing what had been washed 
or was wanted to be washed. 
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A MOUNTAIN GRIZZLY. 


PROSPECTOR named Whately, who was 
A collecting specimens near Cooke, Montana, 
says the New York Evening Post Magazine, 
worked too long, and decided to spend the night 
in the mountains. The weather was warm and 
pleasant, and he stood his rifle against a tree and 
lay down to sleep. In the course of the night he 
was awakened by the heavy breathing of a large 
animal and an oppressive and very disagreeable 
odor. Half-conscious of something standing over 
him, he lay perfectly still. 

Soon there was a grunting and snuffing close by 
his head, and he understood that he was under- 
neath a grizzly bear! A cold sweat came over 
him, and he was paralyzed with fright. 

Whately’s rifle was out of reach. He had no 
knife, and he feared that the grizzly might attack 
him at any moment. Acting on a sudden impulse, 
he doubled up his knees, and with all his strength 
plunged both his fists and feet simultaneously 
against the stomach of the beast. 

It was a complete surprise for the grizzly, which 
was even more frightened than the man. It ran 
squealing and bellowing into the timber, while 
Whately, whose knees were knocking together 
with fright, gathered up his goods and struck out 
for Cooke City in the dark. He did not dare to 
pause until he was safe in the settlement. 
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THE ORKNEYS IN PAWN. 


HE Orkney Islands, says Pearson’s Maya- 
zine, do not really belong to Great Britain in 
the sense that they were ever ceded by treaty 
or acquired by conquest. They were simply trans- 
ferred by Denmark to Scotland in 1468, in pledge 
for the payment of the dowry of the Princess of 
Denmark, who was married to James III, King 
of Scotland. In the deed of transfer, which is stil! 
in existence, it is specially mentioned that Den- 
mark shall have the right to redeem them at any 
future time by paying the original amount of tlhe 
dowry with interest to date. 

There is no likelihood, however, that Denmark 
will ever attempt to exercise her right of redemp- 
tion, because sixty thousand florins, the original 
amount of the dowry, plus compound interest for 
448 years, would amount to perhaps a trillion 
pounds, and that is a bit more than the islands are 
worth. 
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SHE WOULD NOT CALL NAMES. 


HE county superintendent of schools, Miss 
Whitehead (whose hair was almost white) 
was paying a visit to a country school. At 
the close of the school, when the children went 
trooping out, each one said, “Good-by, Miss While- 
head!” But one little girl, with red hair, said not!i- 
ing, and hung herhead. As she was about to pass. 
Miss Whitehead put out her hand and said: 
“Nellie, are you not going to say good-by to me, 
as the others have?”’ 
“No, I’m not,” answered Nellie. “I know what 
it is to be called ‘Miss Redhead,’ and I’m just 
ashamed of the others.” 
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TWINKLE-EYES AND THE 
BRANCH LIBRARY. 


BY N. T. HATCH. 


HE Branch Library is high in one of 
the biggest oak trees that grow in Chip- 
munk Grove. Itis so far from the ground 
that a boy or girl passing below would never 
see it, up among the tangle of limbs and leaves, 
but every member of the squirrel colony knows 
it is there. The Branch Library is very easy | 
to reach, for the trunk of the big oak is hollow, 
and has an elevater that takes the patrons of 
the library up and down even faster than the 
nimblest squirrel can run on the bark outside. 
One bright October morning not long ago the 
mother of little Twinkle-Eyes Squirrel asked 
him to run over to the Branch Library and | 
get a new book that one of her neighbors had 
just been telling her about—a book that told 
how to make a luscious dew sauce for beech- 
nuts. Twinkle-Eyes set out like a good boy, 
but he could not find the big oak. Perhaps he 
did not try hard enough, for he spent much of 
his time playing in a cosy little cave that two 
of his cousins had found under the roots of a 
birch tree near the brook. 

When he reached home, his mother scolded 
him well and sent him off after the book once | 
more. That time he had better “luck, for he | 
found the tree promptly enough ; but there were 
so many acorns beneath it that he straight- 
way forgot all about the book. He picked 
out the largest acorn he could find and ran 
home with it. 

‘*See what I have found, mother!’’ he called 
proudly. ‘‘And there are lots and lots more 
under the big oak.’’ 

But his mother only scolded him a second 
time, and said, ‘‘Your father will look after 
the acorns this fall! I sent you for a book! 
See that you get it next time!’’ 

Twinkle-Eyes hurried off again. That time 
he got as far as the elevator. What a curious 
thing it was! And what fun to shoot skyward 
in it—and then shoot down again! He rode 
up and down in the elevator until he was so 
hungry that he ran home for a bit of luncheon. 
He knew very well that he had forgotten some- 
thing, but he could not think what it was. 

When his mother saw him coming without 
the book, she said, ‘‘O Twinkle-Eyes, what a 
bad boy you are! What shall I do with you?’’ 

She did not scold him again, but took him 
by the hand and went to the Branch Library 
with him. When they reached the place where 
the books were, Twinkle-Eyes found it so 
interesting that he was very sorry he had not 
gone there sooner. While his mother was chat- 
ting with Mr. Dandy Squirrel he talked with 
the librarian, Mr. Bookie Squirrel, who showed 
him some of the books that had the best pic- 
tures and told him such wonderful stories about 
them that he teased to stay longer. 

After that, ''winkle-Eyes went to the Branch 
Library almost every day, not only on errands 
for his mother, but also on his own account. 
He found the big books full of amazing treas- 
ures,—as everyone does who really gets the 
book habit,—and when he grew up all his 
neighbors called him the wisest and happiest 
squirrel in the whole of Chipmunk Grove. 
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THE SURPRISE CABBAGE. 


BY ALICE T. CURTIS. 
Tr summer that Amy Roberts was seven | 


years old her father gave her a little 


a bug was allowed to find a home near the 
eabbages, and the little girl tugged the big 
watering pot back and forth from the pump-in 
the yard and kept the garden well watered. 

The flower side of the garden grew and 
flourished, but the cabbages, all except one, 
were not very promising ; but that one cabbage 
seemed to be trying to make up for the failure 
of the others. Its leaves were green and 
healthy, and it ‘‘headed up’’ firmly. Amy 
watched it admiringly, and early in October, 
when she heard her brother Robert say that 
he was going to take his pair of bantam chick- 
ens to the fair, Amy instantly thought of her 
wonderful cabbage, and ran to find Clara. 

‘‘Clara, do people ever take cabbages to 
fairs?’’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Of course they do. There is always a 
prize for the best cabbage. Why don’t you 
take yours?’’ responded Clara. 

“Oh! Could 1??? And Amy gave an eager 
little jump that set her yellow curls dancing. 

‘*T don’t see why not. Father says it is the 
finest cabbage he ever saw; and you planted 
it and have taken care of it,’’ said Clara. 


The fair was a great event for the chil- 
dren of North Embury. Almost every child 
had some pet animal to enter, and’ many 
little girls sent something that they had 
embroidered, or a pie or a cake that they 
had made. 

‘* Why don’t you surprise mother and 
father ?’’ asked Clara. ‘‘Don’t say a word 
about taking the cabbage to the fair; and 
then, when the judge reads off the list of 
prizes, won’t they be surprised to hear him 
say, ‘First prize for the best cabbage, to Miss 
Amy Felicita Roberts’! Then they will give 
you a blue ribbon. Won’t it be fun to see 
how surprised mother and father will be?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, won’t they be surprised ?’’ said 
Amy, wondering how she could wait. 

Clara wrote the card that afternoon and 
showed it to Amy. It read, ‘‘Cabbage: 
Raised by Amy Felicita Roberts. Aged 
Seven Years.’’ 

‘*T hope they won’t think that the cabbage 
is seven years old,’’ said Amy anxiously. 

‘‘Oh, no, they’ll understand!’’ said Clara. 
‘*We’ll gather it to-morrow morning, and 
carry it to the fair after mother and father 
have started.’’ 

The fair grounds were not far from Amy’s 
house, but Mr. Roberts had vegetables to take, 
and so he and Mrs. Roberts, with Rob and his 
bantams, were to drive; but Clara and Amy 
said that they would walk. As soon as the 
carriage was out of sight the sisters ran down 
to Amy’s garden. 

“Oh! Clara! Look!’ exclaimed Amy, be- 
ginning to cry. The cabbage was gone. 

‘*Tt’?s been pulled right up by the roo! 
said the little girl. 

Clara tried her best to comfort her. ‘‘It’s 
a shame! I don’t see who could have done it. 
But don’t cry, dear; next year you can raise 
a lot of things for the fair. We must hurry 
right along on account of my cake.’’ 

Amy tried not to ery, and to think about the | 





| chocolate cake that Clara had made to carry | 
| to the fair; but now and then a tear would | 








BESNIG, THE FATTEST 
GIGGLEQUICK. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


Besnig, the fattest Gigglequick, took off his little hat 

To fan himself; and then complained, because he was So fat; 
‘‘I cannot hurry like the rest, and always I am late; 

They do the work without me, for of course they cannot wait.”’ 


Besnig looked very mournful, for a cheery Gigglequick. 
‘I’m almost of no use,’’ he sighed, ‘‘because I am so thick!"’ 


King Happio was listening. 


“Now, 


don’t be sad, Besnig. 


Perhaps your chance is coming; and you’re not an inch too big."’ 


*Twas bright October weather, and little Polly Pool 

Had made some syrup taffy, to take along to school, 

She put it in the woodshed, to let it get quite hard, 

When a cotton-tufted bunny came hopping through the yard. 


Now, at that very moment poor Polly 


chanced to look 


Right through the open window, and an 


instant fright she took. 
“That rabbit has my candy!’’ 
to look and see, 


And, yes, the shiny pie pan was as empty 


as could be. 


‘*The mean old thing!’’ 
she scolded. *‘’ Twas 
to be a great sur- 
prise.”’ 

She took a dainty 
handkerchief and 
wiped her misty 
eyes, 

When all at once the 
thought occurred, 
*‘Why, really, it was 
funny 

For such a piece of 


mischief to be caused by just a bunny!"’ 


The Gigglequicks were there at once. 


help her smile, 


| And Polly Pool was laughing in a very little while. 


She ran 










ORAWINGS BY 
FLORENCE HERRICK 
GARONER 


She let them 


| Their task was done; the Gigglequicks gave little jumps 


and ran, 


But Polly’s eyes looked down again upon the empty pan. 


corner of the vegetable garden for her | «+{t would have been such fun," she thought, ‘‘to give the girls a piece; 


veryown. After he had spaded the ground and | 
raked it smooth, Amy’s sister, Clara, who was 
nearly fourteen, helped Amy plant the seeds. 
All round the little garden, except for the 
harrow path through the centre, they planted 
nasturtiums. Then, on one side of the path, 
they planted mignonette and larkspur. 
‘‘What are you going to have on the vege- 
table side?’? asked Clara. 
‘‘Cabbages,’? answered Amy, and so the 
cabbage seeds were planted. 
_ _ All summer Amy pulled out every weed that 
dared to spring up in the little garden. Not | 








There’s the new girl from the Crossways, and the Joneses’ little niece."’ | 


She looked quite solemn once again. ‘‘Why, really, this is hard; 
He dragged my perfect candy through the sandpile in the yard!”’ 


Just now, and wholly out of breath, Besnig the Fat appears, 
And sees that Polly's funny bone is struggling with her tears. 
He set to work in earnest, till she joked about the rabbit. 
**Just laugh at little troubles; it will soon become a habit!’ 


Then fat Besnig, quite happy, ran home to tell the news, 

And sought the other Gigglequicks, who lounged in threes and twos. 
His face was bright and shining as a newly minted dime; 

**You fellows left too early; I was late, but just on time!’’ 


WHEN MOLLY HAD THE 
MEASLES. 


BY OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS. 


This morning my big doctor said, 
“The case is really very mild. 

I wouldn't make her stay abed, 

| Although she's quite a measly child.” 





And then he laughed. 
must 
Stay in until the measles. go. 
It wouldn't otherwise be just 
To little playmates round, you know.” 


“Of course she 


But mother says my lovely Lou 

Can never catch those things, and so 
Her smiling company must do 

Until these measly measles go! 





come when she wondered what had become 
of her fine cabbage. After they reached the 
village square, where the fair was held, she 
kept very close to Clara as they walked round, 
looking at the pigs, the sheep and the won- 
derful hens. Then they went to the town 
| hall, where the vegetables, cakes, quilts and 
embroideries were displayed on long tables. 
On the platform were arranged some of the 
articles that had received prizes. Among them 
they instantly saw a big, handsome cabbage. 

‘*Look, Amy! There is a cabbage as big as 
yours,’’ said Clara, pointing toward the plat- 
form. ‘‘See!’’? she continued, as they found 
places near their father and mother. ‘‘The 
judge is taking it up. It has won a prize.’’ 

The judge stepped forward to the front of the 
platform, holding the cabbage up so that all 
could see it. ‘‘This cabbage,’’ he began, ‘‘is 
a remarkable specimen ; it wins the first prize. 
It was raised by Miss Amy Felicita Roberts, 
} aged seven years. Will Miss Roberts come for- 
| ward and receive the award ?’’ 
| There was a murmur of applause through 
i the hall as Mr. Roberts led Amy toward the 
| platform and lifted her up to take the blue 
ribbon that her cabbage had won. Amy was 
so puzzled that she did not know what to do, 
but she remembered to say ‘‘ Thank you.’’ 

‘*How did my cabbage get here, father?’’ 
she asked wonderingly. 

‘‘Why, I brought it, my dear! I thought it 
| would be a fine surprise for you when you 

knew that you had raised a prize cabbage,’’ 
| replied Mr. Roberts smilingly. 
| ‘*But I was going to bring it myself and 
| surprise you,’’ said Amy. ‘‘And when Clara 
and I went after it this morning it was gone.’’ 
| **Well, well,’? said Mr. Roberts soberly. 
i**We ought to have talked it over together, 
oughtn’t we? Next time we will. But what 
is the judge saying ?’’ 

The judge had lifted up the cabbage again, 
'and, as he held it, he said, ‘‘I want to ask 
| some one to suggest a name for this remarkable 
| cabbage. ”’ 

And then Amy heard her father speaking: 

‘“‘T think that ‘The Surprise’ would be a 
good name for it,’? she heard him say. And 
even the judge wondered what thade Clara 
and Amy Roberts and their father and mother 
laugh so heartily. 
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| THE CHESTNUT CHAPS. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Every little wing of wind, 
Every tilt of breeze, 

Stirs a sound of frolicking 
In the tallest trees: 

Scuffling, shuffling, shouldering, 
Nudges, nips and taps, 

Watch and wait a moment, child — 
It’s the Chestnut Chaps! 











Elbow crowding elbow hard 
In their breeches brown, 
If one comrade takes a leap, 
. Ten come bouncing down; 
| When the crackle of a leap 
| Shakes one lad to laughter, 
Till he tumbles from his perch, 
| Twenty tumble after. 
| 


Frisky with the silver frost, 
Wild with windy weather, 
Half the autumn-tide they spend 
Giggling all together. 
Rough of coat but sweet of heart, 
} Jolly, glad— perhaps 
| Never finer fellows lived 
Than the Chestnut Chaps! 
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BULBS FOR WINTER. 


OR those who like to have blooming bulbs 
F in the house during the late fall and winter 

months, there is asimple method that requires 
little time and no skill. Paper-white narcissuses, 
Dutch-Roman hyacinths and daffodils are most 
easily grown, although tulips, crocuses and other 
bulbs that are capable of being forced can be 
grown without difficulty. 

Use shallow six- or eight-inch pots and any 
loose, sandy soil that you can get. Do the plant- 
ing any time in October. If you do it later than 
that, the results are not likely to be so satisfac- 
tory. Fill the pots partly full of soil and place the 
bulbs so that there shall be some space between 
them; then cover them with soil to the depth of 
perhaps an inch, water them freely, bury the pots 
in the ground outside, and cover 
them with soil to the depth of 
three inches. Mark the spot so 
that you will know where each 
variety of bulbs is buried. When 
the top of the ground begins to 
freeze, cover the buried bulbs 
with leaves to keep them from 
freezing. The buried bulbs will 
at once begin to. grow, and will 
need no attention until they are 
ready to bring into the house. 

Paper-white narcissuses de- 
velop most rapidly, but should be 
allowed to remain buried for at 
least five weeks. If you plant 
them about the first of October, 
you may dig them up by the tenth 
of November. When dug up, 
they should be watered and left 
in the cellar or}some other dark, 
cool place for a few days before 
they are brought into the full 
light. If placed in a cool, sun- 
shiny window and watered freely, © 
they will bloom by Thanksgiving. Other pots of 
narcissus may be brought in at intervals of a few 
days, to replace those that have finished blooming. 

Dutch-Roman hyacinths will be ready to bring 
in by the middle of December, and other kinds of 
hyacinths later. Daffodils, crocuses and tulips 
should remain in the ground until about the first 
of February, and should be brought in at intervals 
until the first of March. 

In that way, with little trouble and experience, 
one can have bulbs in bloom from November to 
April. There need be no fear of failure if, after 
the bulbs have been brought into the house, they 
get plenty of sunshine and plenty of water. 
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A “SECRET SUPPER.” 


URPRISE is the relish that makes the “secret 
S supper” more than ordinarily pleasant. The 

entertainment is suitable for any organization 
of adults, such as a church society or a neighbor- 
hood club. Sometimes the idea is utilized for a 
“surprise party”; then the guests—as is only 
reasonable—share the unexpectedness of things 
with the impromptu hostess. 

In the invitation sent to some of the members 
put a statement to this effect: “You are requested 
to bring some article of food suitable for the first 
course of a supper, such as cold meat, mashed 
potato, stuffed eggs, or any similar dish. Keep 
your choice secret, and wrap 
the package in such a way that, 
not merely will the contents 
prove hard to guess, but the 
guessers will be distinctly mis- 
led.” 

Ask ‘others to contribute eat- 
ables ‘‘well adapted to the sec- 
ond course, such as pie, cake, 
preserves or doughnuts,” and 
ask the rest to provide nuts, 
raisins, candy or fruit. 

After the entertainment of the 
evening the company enters the 
dining room, where a table has 
been set by the committee with 
plates, cups and saucers and 
silver. In the centre are the 
packages, still unwrapped. 
When all are seated, each per- 
son receives a package to open. 
It is possible; of course, that a 
well-balanced supper will be 
disclosed to view, but it is more 
probable that there will be 
extra supplies of some things 
and omissions of others, with amusing results. 
The very novelty of the feast makes it hilariously 


funny. 
ac 

I brave,” said a small boy as he came out of 

the dentist’s office with a tooth in one hand 
and a coin in the other. 

“‘Mother pays me in sodas,” replied the little 
girl to whom he exhibited his earnings. “I got 
one this morning for being dressed without fuss- 
ing.” 

Such remarks show a not uncommon error in 
home ethics. Shortsighted parents often fail to 
see the ultimate effect upon a child’s character of 
continually offering rewards for good behavior. 
Just what the effect of buying goodness is, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, can be seen in 
the case of the man whose loyalty has its price 
and of the woman whose good will must be pur- 
chased by a certain amount of social attention. 

A child trained on the principle of a cash value 
for politeness cannot be expected to know the 
meaning of real courtesy. Another danger in 
offering rewards is the likelihood of fostering a 
belief that goodness is not expected and that it 
can be attained only by Herculean effort. The 
proffered bribe says, as plainly as words, “You 
will preferably and naturally be a coward, of 
course; but, for the sake of this desirable thing, 
play the hero.”” Heroism has never been accom- 
plished in that way. ‘You are not a baby; I 
expect you to act like a man” is not only a greater 
incentive, but has the added value of establishing 
in the child a belief in his innate strength of char- 
acter. Parents should realize the distinction be- 
tween recognition and reward, and understand 
that appreciation is not mere pay. 
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BUYING GOODNESS. 
EARNED fifty cents in five minutes by being 











A more subtle danger is the self-conscious atti- 
tude of the child whose attempts at goodness have 
brought him a material reward. He radiates 
“smugness.” “Just see what I have done!” his 
bearing tellsus. And ifthe reward is ever omitted, 
his helpful act or difficult renunciation seems to 
him hardly worth while. 
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TRAINING THE COLT. 


OST persons who love animals and really 
M know how to train them are aware that 
what passes for training in the case of 
horses usually is breaking, and that it leaves a 
horse with unnecessary faults and often robs him 
of his natural virtues. The system of training 
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HE PLANTS HIS FORELEGS FIRMLY ON THE GROUND, 
AND IN HIS EYE IS THE LIGHT OF BATTLE. 


here described is that practiced by 
a@ woman whose accomplishments 
with horses are the wonder and 
delight of all who have had the priv- 
ilege of seeing them. She states 
only the common-sense rules that 
she employs, and makes no asser- 
tion that her own experience has 
not proved. : 

A colt is one of the most inquisi- 
tive, mischievous, daring creatures 
in the world, and also one of the 
most nervous and excitable. Be- 
cause of those characteristics, he 
must be handled with great care 
from the very beginning. If, for 
example, a colt is punished before 
he is old enough to know why, he 
may be ruined for life. 

School begins when the colt is a 
week or ten days old. He is already 
accustomed to being handled and played with, 
and trots willingly enough toward the outstretched 
hand. 

The first rule to be observed is: never frighten 
a colt or allow him to be frightened. That does not 
mean that he must be foolishly indulged. On the 
contrary, he must learn at the outset that obedience 
is the law of equine life; and that in school neither 
mischief nor play is permitted. 

When you approach the colt for his first lesson, 





SHE CAME AND LAID 
HER HEAD IN HIS 
ARMS, LIKE A 
TERRIFIED CHILD. 


carry in your hand an adjustable halter. You can 
slip it over his head without difficulty, but when 
you try to lead him your troubles will begin. He 
is not going to take one step at your bidding—at 
least, that is his belief at first. He plants his fore- 
legs firmly on the ground, and in his eye is the 
light of battle. In vain you coax and cajole. He 
is still so small that you could lift him and carry 
him, but that is not your purpose; you mean busi- 
ness, and he means war. Violently he shakes his 
head and pulls and struggles; but you must not 
let him break loose, for if he once has his way 
the lesson will be an utter failure. This first 
lesson, if suecessful,—as it must be,—is the only 
difficult one for the colt; after it all the others will 
be mere play. The wild in him is receiving its 
first and last blow. 

If there is some one to relieve you at the rope, 
vary the monotony of the struggle by rubbing the 









NOW COMES THE 
TUG OF WAR. 
WILL HE 
“CUT-UP” 
OR PULL? 











colt’s head and speaking soothing words to him. 
Perhaps he calms down, and the person at the 
rope edges cautiously away. In an instant the 
fight is on again. Yet the worst is really over; 
the colt is tired, for he is only a baby, after all; 
and then, too, being intelligent, he begins to per- 
ceive that no harm is intended. He wants to go 
back to his mother, and is not allowed to go alone; 
so after an hour, more or less, according to the 
colt’s disposition, you find that you can lead him 
whither you will. But from start’ to finish inex- 
haustible patience and gentleness must be the 
rule. 

The following day, when you take his mother to 
water, put the halter on the colt and lead him be- 
side her. In a few days teach him to stand hitched, 
with the mare at his side. Let the rope be strong 
but light, and see that the hitching post is set 
firm in the ground. When he-has learned 
to stand hitched by the side of his mother, 
teach him, by lessons of only a few minutes 
at a time, to stand alone. 

The secret of training colts is to begin 
early; every day’s delay is so much time 
lost. If you wait until the colt is big and 
strong; you will have to break him instead 
of training him, and the breaking may of 
necessity be a rough, hard process. 

Naturally, a nervous animal like the 
horse is sometimes much frightened, if the 
circumstances are beyond bearing. But 
you must never lay stress on an accident 
that frightens a colt. Go right on with the 
training as if nothing had happened. An 
instance will illustrate the right procedure: 
A eolt hitched to a light cart and left by 
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THE FOLLOWING DAY, WHEN YOU 
TAKE HIS MOTHER TO WATER, PUT 
THE HALTER ON THE COLT AND LEAD HIM BESIDE HER. 


the man who owned her in front of a friend’s 
house was subjected to a terrible alarm when 
two large dogs rushed, barking, under her body 
and tangled themselves in her rope. That was of 
course too much for the stoutest equine -endur- 
ance at so tender an age. In the endeavor to 
rid herself of her tormentors, she snapped the 
hitch rope and tore away, cart and all, and soon 
freed herself from the cart. The owner, hearing 
the commotion, ran out of the house, but did 
nothing except to stand quietly in one spot, holding 
out his hand and calling again and again the colt’s 
name. Gradually her circling rush became less 
wild, until at last she came and laid her head in his 
arms, like a terrified child. When she had ceased 
to pant and tremble and had been fed and watered, 
the trainer put on her harness and hitched her to 
the cart again. “She must have no time to think 
it over,” he said. Presently the colt trotted off 
with the cart as if no accident had happened to her. 

The harness lessons begin when the colt is a 
very few months old, and are so simple that the 
services of a horse breaker are not needed. Pa- 
tience must be the motto of the owner. Having 
perfected the colt in the art of standing tied, even 
in the absence of his mother or the other horses, 
you must next arrange portions of harness on him, 
one at a time, every day or two. Gradually accus- 
tom him to the entire outfit, even to the breeching 
and girth—of all the most trying. Allow him to 
investigate fully, so that he may find the proceed- 
ing interesting rather than alarming; and what- 
ever you do, avoid roughness, loud talking and 
hurry. Lead him round with the traces purposely 
trailing; to obviate as far as possible future panics 
due to disarranged harness. Then comes the day 
when you insert the bit in his mouth, an operation 
to be accomplished by a combination of coaxing 
and determination. Once it is in, he chews and 
champs the new toy with apparent delight. The 
next thing is to make him obey the voice and the 
pull on the rein. He soon twists and turns as 
bidden, and the lessons continue until he is strong 
enough to pull the light cart. 

Now comes the tug of war. Will he “cut up” or 
pull? If he has been quietly and competently— 
above all, quietly—prepared for his life work, he 
will not ‘cut up’’; he will pull—not without a dis- 
play of curiosity and at first some looking back, 
but he will pull. 

For many, many days, however, he must not be 
permitted to go out of a brisk walk. To make an 
eager colt hold to that gait requires patience, for 
he must be taught to walk fast, yet not to break 
into a trot. A good walker brings a high price. 

















Teaching gaits to a saddle horse is another 
matter altogether. It requires skilled horseman- 
ship, and should not-be attempted until the colt is 
at least three or four years old. The colt can be 
accustomed to a weight on his back, but nothing 
more, for a saddler is easily ruined by careless 
riding. To one who knows how, training a horse 
that is born to easy and diverse gaits is the most 
delightful of occupations. 

Patience and gentleness in training a colt will 
be amply rewarded, not only in absence of trouble 
for yourself, but in having a horse that will always 
bring a good price, even in these days of automo- 
biles. And if possible, see to it that the colt comes 


of good stock. 
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MRS. KING’S BLUNDER BOOK. 


e ILIP’S Aunt Martha is coming to-mor- 
row,” announced Mrs. King as she threw 


down the telegram. ‘Philip has so many 


aunts I don’t know what I should do without my 


blunder book.” 

‘Your blunder book!” exclaimed her sister, 
who had come on from the West for a short visit. 
“What is that?” 

‘Why, it is this way: Aunt Sophia was the very 
first of my relatives by marriage to come to visit 
us, and of course I wanted to please her. My hot 
chocolate, the night she arrived, was the most 
delicious I ever made, and my college fudge cake 
was perfect. I was a very proud and happy bride 
—until I discovered that Aunt Sophia did not like 
chocolate in any form. Naturally, my supper was 
not very successful. So I made up my mind that 
nothing of the kind shotld happen again. 
I got this little blank book and labeled it 
‘My Blunder Book,’ and I have been sur- 
prised at the amount of use I make of it. 1 
might not have forgotten the chocolate in- 
cident, but I could never remember Aunt 
Martha’s favorite dishes without consult- 
ing the book.” 

“It seems to be a kind of receipt book 
with the receipts left out,” said her sister. 

“Well, mistakes in food and cooking are 
not the only ones I try to keep track of. 
Last winter I spent a week knitting a bright 
red scarf for Cousin Maude’s little girl. I 
felt sure that her hair was black, but on the 
very day that I sent the gift I got a letter 
from Grandmother Fuller, who was visit- 
ing there, in which she referred to Bertha’s 
blue eyes and heavy auburn hair. 

“Here is a list of old people to whom I 
always try to send birthday and Christmas 
eards. In the holiday rush last year I 
forgot Mrs. Torrey. She looked in every 
mail for my card, and finally made up her 
mind that I was sick and wrote me a lovely 
long letter. I felt bad about it, but I never 
shall forget her again. 

“The book saves me a great deal of time. 
I don’t have to lie awake nights, thinking about 
Aunt Martha. Listen to this: 

“*Aunt Martha. Sleeps on a feather bed. 
Drinks very weak black tea. Does not eat pork, 
butis fond of lamb. Likes fruit of all kinds except 
bananas. Gingerbread and whipped cream her 
favorite dessert. Very fond of music.’” 
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“SKILLED LABOR.” 


T a church social, or at any other gathering 
where there is a fairly large number of 
persons, the “skilled-labor”. game will 

create a great deal of amusement. Let the men 
and the.women sit on opposite sides of the room— 
the same number on each side, if possible. To 
the men give slips of paper that bear odd numbers 
and the name of some work that women usually 
do. To the women give slips with even numbers 
and the name of some work that usually belongs 
to men. 

When the leader calls “‘No. 1,” a man steps for- 
ward, and without speaking goes through the 
motions of the work described on his paper—fries 
imaginary doughnuts or washes imaginary dishes. 
If in three guesses the women can tell what he is 
trying to do, he is allowed to sit on their side 
during the remainder of the game. The leader 
then calls ‘No, 2.” A woman thereupon proceeds 
to pack and head a barrel of apples. If the men 
guess correctly what she is doing, they can claim 
her for their side. When all the numbers have 
been called, the side that is the strongest is de- 
clared the winner. 

The following “stunts” are among many that 
ean be tried in a farming community: washing 
the separator, tapping a maple tree, rolling out 
pie crust, filling and baking a pie, currying a 
horse, “pinfeathering” a chicken, pruning apple 
trees. 
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BELTS. 


ELTS are much in favor now, and it is so 

much cheaper to make them than to buy 

them that the woman who knows how to use 
her needle will be wise to provide herseif with a 
good supply for fall and winter wear. There are 
many different varieties to choose from: wide and 
narrow, of leather and of silk, some severely plain 
and some gayly worked or trimmed. 

Those with worsted embroidery are among tlie 
most attractive. You can make them of satin or 
taffeta, lined, and about four inches wide when 
finished. Before lining the material, embroider it 
with a pattern done in coarse worsted, using tle 
satin stitch, which covers the entire surface of the 
pattern. Fasten the belt in front with three bound 
buttonholes and ball buttons covered with the silk. 

Of course the beauty of embroidered belts de- 
pends largely upon their color and design. A 
pretty pattern can be made with little flat, yellow- 
centred roses of bright blue with green leaves on 
each side. Another may have tiny appies set in 
green sprays. The work requires very little time, 
since the heavy worsted covers the surface quickly. 
It is a fascinating kind of embroidery, and often 
supplies just the touch that a costume needs. 

You can get the same touch with another belt 
four inches wide, made of taffeta silk. Instead of 
embroidering this one, stitch to it, at equal «is- 
tances apart, three half-inch bands of taffeta, rose- 
colored, blue and yellow. Make the fastening 
like that of the worsted-worked belt. 

A simpler belt that will do you good service can 
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In spite of broad publicity, 
many people do not realize 
the harm the 23 grains of 


caffeine in the average cup 
of coffee does to many 
users, until they try a 10 
days’ change to 


POSTUM 


Postum satisfies the de 
sire for a hot table drink, 
and its users generally sleep 
better, feel better, smile 
oftener and enjoy life more. 


A fair trial—off coffee 
and on Postum— shows 


“There's a Reason” 











HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Company makes but one single 

tube bicycle tire—the Guaranteed 
Blue Streak. 


Because of this concentration of 
effort Goodyear Blue Streaks give the 
characteristic Goodyear result—dedler 
service, longer mileage and lower cost. 


Goodyear Blue Streaks sell every- 
where, for $2.50 each, non-skid. 


They carry the same guarantee as 
tires that sell for as high as $10 a pair. 


You can get Goodyear Blue Streaks 
from any reliable bicycle tire dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Bicycle Tires 














‘THE BLADES are made of the famous “Car- 
, Van-Steel,” the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can produce. 


Another distinguishing feature is that your 
Name and address will be placed under a 
transparent handle— permanent evidence of 
ownership. ek 









ion “‘Name-On” Knife. 


No. 2106, com le, 33¢ inches long, two blades, 
subscribers only for one new 


is given to Companion 
yearly subseri ; or sold for $1.00. Deliv- 
ered free Snywhere in the United States. ’ 


When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
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be made of black moiré and lined with colored 
taffeta. Fold the lining over at the top to forma 
sort of rever an inch and a half wide. The bright 
rever edging the dark material is very effective. 
Silk girdles are again popular and will prove 
sensible additions to your stock. Use a strip of 
taffeta ten inches wide and about six inches longer 
than your waist measure. To fit the figure to best 
advantage, cut the goods on the bias. Before you 
fold the girdle into shape, make two knife pleat- 
ings of the silk, three fourths of an inch wide, and 
attach the frills to the upper and the lower edges, 
either by stitching them flat to the material or by 
binding them into place with a small silk cord. 
Lay the silk in three or four folds, and shirr the 
girdle in front to a featherbone to which are sewed 
hooks. Cover the fastening with a rosette of the 
frilling, about three inches wide. 
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PAPER ANIMALS. 


EN you are at your wit’s end for some- 
thing with which to amuse the children, 
try making hinge-backed paper animals. 
They never fail to entertain, for, unlike most paper 
animals, they will stand alone. You can make 
Noah’s ark proces- 
sions, menageries, 
farmers’ horses, cows, 
sheep and pigs that 
will please the chil- 
dren better even than 
toy animals from the 
shops. 

Choose pictures of 
standing animals, and, 
by means of tissue : 

paper, trace the outlines. The tissue models, cut 
out, serve as patterns. Fold double the paper 
from which you intend to cut an animal, and lay 
the pattern on it in such a way that the highest 
point of the design comes against the fold. In 
cutting the animal 
from the paper follow 
the model until you 
come to the middle of 
the animal’s baek; 
there leave a conneet- 
ing piece on the fold, 
as shown on the back 
of the setter in the 
illustration. The eut- 
out animal will then 
stand, as the connecting strip, folded in, will hold 
the two parts together. Let the children put in 
the eyes and otherwise improve the animals as 
you cut them out. 

In one family the paper animals appear on Sun- 
day afternoon. The two small children play Bible 
stories with them. Their favorite play is the story 
of the lest sheep. Getting the ninety and nine 
into the fold is to them as important as sending 
the paper shepherd after the lost one. There are 
many stories in the Old Testament that lend them- 
selves admirably to the paper-animal game. 
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EW ways to cook inexpensive cuts of meat 
are always on the mental list of things that 
the alert housewife is looking for. Here are 

some receipts for meat dishes that have proved to 
be as appetizing as they sound. 


Little “ Turkeys.’’—Split pork tenderloins length- 
wise, but do not quite separate them. Fill them 
with a good bread dressing, seasoned to taste; fas- 
ten the sides together with sharp toothpicks, then 
bake the “turkeys” for twenty-five minutes in a 
= in which there is enough water to cover the 
pottom. Serve them with a gravy made from the 
liquor left in the pan. 

Smothered Sausages.—You may use either fresh 
or cured sausages. If you use the cured ones, 
remember to prick them before you place them 
in the pan. If you use fresh sausage meat, mould 
it into small, flat cakes and place these in the bot- 
tom of a greased baking pan. Add a layer of 
seasoned mashed potatoes. Then cover all with 
two well-beaten eggs, dust with fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, and bake the dish in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. 


Jugged Rabbit.—Wash and dismember the rab- 
bit, then wipe each piece dry. Into a stone baking 
dish slice one large onion, and add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a sprinkling of black pepper and a little 
Cayenne. Put the rabbit into the dish, add two 
tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar, and cover the 
meat with small pieces of bacon. Now pour over 
it enough hot water to cover it well, cover the dish, 
and iet it remain in a slow oven. When you are 
ready to serve the rabbit, pile it in the centre of a 
deep platter, thicken the gravy and pour it round 
the meat. » 

Beef Rolis.—Cut a thin slice of round steak into 
six strips, lay each piece on the meat board and 
cover it with a strip of thinly sliced bacon. Adda 
seasoning of salt, pepper and sweet herbs or onion 
juice. Roll up each strip and tie it securely; then 
dredge it in flour. Put a teaspoonful of butter in 
the frying pan and when it is very hot lay the rolls 
in it. Fry them until they are brown, then add 
three quarters of a glass of hot water. Cover the 
pan and cook the meat pa sy until the beef is 
very tender. Serve the strips hot with the gravy 
poured over them. 

Baked Calves’ Hearts.— Wash the hearts thor- 
oughly inside and out, then fill the cavities with a 
dressing made of stale bread crumbs, melted but- 
ter and hot water, seasoned with salt and pepper. 
When A ag have filled the cavities fasten the open- 
ings with thread. Dust the hearts with salt and 
pepper, and arrange them in a baking dish, in 
which there is a cupful of hot water. Sprinkle 
over the surface of the water one cupful of minced 
celery and green pepper. Cover the hearts and 
bake them slowly, basting them frequently with 
the water. The flavor added by the celery and 
green pepper is delicious. 
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Dr. Wiley says: 
“Neglected Teeth are more 
dangerous than smallpox.” 
See Good Housekeeping— 
March, 1915—p. 324. 
Dr. Osler says: 
“Oral hygiene, the hygiene 
of the mouth—there is not 
one single thing more im- 
portant to the public in the 
whole range of hygiene.” 
See Dental Hygiene—p. 3. 


Dr. Richard Grady (U. S. Naval Sur- 
geon at Annapolis) says: 
“The tooth-brush drill is as 
needful as any gymnastic ex- 
ercise.”” 
See Dental Hygiene—p. 5. 


The N. Y. Sun says: 

“Teeth bad—boy bad.” 
Interview with Mr. C. D. Hilles, 
formerly Secretary to President 
Taft and now President N. Y. 
Juvenile Association. 

N. Y. Sun, July 8, 1914. 


The N. Y. Times says: 
“Bad teeth are playing havoc 
with the troops. No soldier 
is any better than his teeth.” 
N. Y. Times, December 20, 1914. 


Care for your teeth with this 
delicious, efficient dentifrice. 






Trial tube and a 
copy of Dental Hy- 
giene sent for gc. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. 25 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soafp—luxurious, lasting, 
refined—a new size at 10c. a cake. 




















bread, 
crackers, 
or toast. 
Fine on 
saltines. 


“Please 
can I keep 
the whole jar of 


BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER’ 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Ask your dealer 





QUR TRAPPERS FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


WEIL PAYS CASH for furs and remits quicker than 
any other House. Furs much higher. Big money trap- 
ping. Only House holding a 5 days without 
your ing. Our s ide is as different from 
othersas an Auto froma Stage Coach. It’s Free. Price list 
free. Ref. your Bank. In business 45 yrs. The Square Deal 
House. WEIL BROS. &CO., Box 21 » Fort Wayne, Ind. 














Capon of Pork.—Have a prime leg of young pork | 
boned. fail the cavity with equal parts of finely | 
— apple and celery, then sew it up and tie it | 
carefully. Plunge it into well-salted boiling water. | 
Add the outer stalks and leaves of a head of cel- | 
ery, two bay leaves, and one cupful of cider vine- 
er. Let the meat boil gradually until the skin 
begins to crack, then remove it from the water, 
peel off the skin and press into the fat two dozen | 


part of the meat with a paste made by mixing to- 
gether one cupful of flour, two thirds of a cupful 
of brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls of evaporated 
horseradish, and sufficient cider vinegar to make 
the mixture stiff. Then place the meat in a rather 





several days’ delay in filling order. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
PPL LL LLL 






slow oven, fat side up, and bake it until paste and 
| fat are browned through. Serve it either hot or 


whole peppercorns. Cover all the fat and lean | 





| cold. A leg of pork prepared in that way makes 
an excellent substitute for a Thanksgiving turkey. 


They Die 
Out- 





doors! 


. . Large size 
25¢, small size 15c. All drug- 
gists or direct prepaid. 









Eaten on | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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-One Bag of 





The White, Crispy Pop Corn 
With the Toasty Flavor 


-Then Repeat 
As Often As Wanted 


That is the delight of 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn. One 
taste makes you want more. 
And you can eat practically 
all you want, because Pop 
Corn, made the Butter-Kist 
way, is a pure, wholesome, 
very nutritious food. 


Properly prepared in Butter-Kist 
Machines, pop corn is more diges- 
tible and invigorating than rolled 
oats, rolled wheat, and many other 
cereals. Invalids with delicate stom- 
achs often find pop corn the only 
food they can retain. 


Once they taste Butter-Kist, the 
people who regarded ‘pop corn 
merely as a children’s habit, eat it 
with a relish and come back for 
more. Whenever you feel a little 
hungry or tired there is nothing so 
satisfying, healthful and delicious as 
a bag of Butter-Kist Pop Corn. 


Genuine Butter-Kist is made only 
in the wonderful, automatic Butter- 
Kist Machines—untouched by hu- 
man hands, scientifically superheated 
and seasoned with pure creamery 
butter. Nearly everywhere merchants 
sell fresh Butter-Kist. Look for the 
Butter-Kist Machines and tell us 
if there is no 
Butter-Kist mer- 


chant in your 4 
vicinity—5, 10 a 
and 25 cents 
everywhere. 


Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co. 
$10-526 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





There are lo- 
calities all over the U. S. still open 


To Merchants: 


for Butter-Kist Machines. Write or 
telegraph at once for our Butter- 
Kist plan for you. 





See Se Seeee seeseccesecssssessaseses” 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
510-526 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send at once, without obligation, your 
Butter-Kist plan. 


Name 
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Tsk any questions you wise 
about the contents of Cus page 
Jkey wi be gladly answered. 








BOYS’ PAGE or OCTOBER. 


Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTH’ COMPANION, BOSTON MASS, 











WINDAGE IN FOOTBALL. 


OR the football captain or quarter back who 
F wishes to make progress in the strategy of 

the game there is nothing more important 
than to give careful attention to the effect that the 
wind has upon a ball in the air. Effective punting 
depends not only upon the skill of the kicker but 
also upon the ability of the field general to “play 
the wind.” 

First of all, you should learn on practice days to 
notice the direction of the wind; that will make 
the problem easier when a game is on. To deter- 
mine the direction of the wind, the simple method 
of tossing a handful of grass into the air is good 
enough. You can find out the strength of the 
wind by watching a flag: a very strong wind will 
make a flag stand out straight from its pole; a 
moderate wind will make the flag stand out only 
part way. At the beginning of a game it is, of 
course, best to choose the goal that the wind 
favors, for the first quarter is the 
most important part of the battle. 





There is no sleight of hand about the trick. 
When you pick up the five buttons alternately the 
first time, begin with the right hand. When you 
lay five buttons down, begin with the left, and 
when you have finished laying them down your 
left hand will be empty; but as you have been 
careful to keep both hands closed and with palms 
down, those who have been watching you cannot 
know that. 

Finally, when you pick up the five buttons again, 
begin as before with the right hand. 


* © 


HOW TO WALK. 


EW of us know how to walk correctly, and it 

F is not uncommon for a person to be distin- 
guished at a distance by his ‘‘funny” walk. 

The soldier who masters the correct military 

methods of walking and marching has an easy, 

graceful, swinging walk. If you would improve 





and grooved hardwood flooring laid as closely as 
possible, and toenailed. In the centre of the 
flooring, and on the side opposite the frame, drive 
a good-sized staple, or fasten a regular punching- 
bag swivel; the latter will cost about half a dollar, 
and will prevent the rope from twisting and 
kinking. 

Into each corner of the two-by-four frame drive 
a staple, and to each staple fasten a piece of rope 
the length of which will depend upon the height 
of the ceiling. Suspend the frame from the ceiling 
by the four corner ropes at a height suited to the 
person who is to use the bag. When you have 
fastened the bag to the swivel, everything is 
done. 

The weight of the frame is sufficient to keep it 
from rocking. If the ceiling is very high, fasten 
the suspending ropes farther apart on the ceiling 
than they are on the platform. The. divergence 
of the ropes will, however, impart some vibration 
from the bag to the building, and therefore should 





egg inside, pour in cold water, and the egg will 
resume its original shape. Some of your friends 
will sit for a long time examining the bottle and 
looking for a secret crack where they believe it 
must have been taken apart. 
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REQUIREMENTS AND REWARDS IN 
TEACHING AGRICULTURE. 


OYS reared on farms are in demand. There 
is a call for boys who can plough, and mow, 
and curry horses, and milk cows, and plant 

potatoes or pick cotton—boys, in short, who have 
worked on a farm and got the kind of education that 
cannot be had from books. They are wanted—after 
they have been through high school and an agri- 
cultural college—in positions where farm experi- 
ence has a real commercial value, and is paid for. 

About two thousand young Americans graduate 
every year from four-year agricul- 
tural-college courses. Many of them 





If the wind is blowing straight 
down the field toward the opponents’ 
goal, a quarter back should not waste 
the strength of his team by trying to 
run the ball while it is on his side of 
the field; he should always call for 
a punt on the first or second down, 
until he gains possession of the ball 
beyond the middle of the field. The 
waiting policy has the further advan- 
tage of keeping the style of attack 
concealed until the opportunity comes 
to strike home. 

If the wind is straight against the 
attack, there is only one policy to 
adopt: that is to use the running 
game for three downs, and then, on 
the last down, to kick a low spiral 
that will go out of bounds if possible. 
When a team is inside its own twenty- 
five-yard line and playing against the 
wind, the kick should come on the 
third down, in order to provide against 
disaster in case of a failure to get the 
kick away. 

When the wind blows across the 
field, either directly or diagonally, 
the situation requires much skill on 
the part of the quarter back ; he must 
allow always for the side-line limit to 
the kick that is coming. If the wind 
is blowing toward his right-hand side 
line, he must keep the ball on the left 
side of the field. When there is some 
particular advantage in playing the 
attack on the right side,—such as a 
strong play through right tackle that has proved a | 
sure ground gainer,—he should always save the | 
third down to be used in running the ball across ! 
the field to the left. A well-protected end run is | 
best for the purpose. Such a plan prevents the 
discouraging setback that comes when a punter 
kicks the ball across the side line only ten yards | 
or so beyond the line of scrimmage. The misplay | 
means a loss of about twenty-five yards—precious | 
ground that should be charged against the quarter | 
back’s lack of foresight. | 

Whenever the wind is-blowing during a football | 
game there are really twenty-three players taking | 
sides instead of twenty-two. It is a reckless or 
an unthinking quarter back who permits the extra 
player to become an opponent. 
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“ Skiing.” 
It is in the Boys’ Page for November. 
*& 


MORE “DIVISIBILITY OF NUMBERS.” 


SUBSCRIBER who was interested in “Divis- 
A ibility of Numbers,” which appeared in 
the Boys’ Page for February, adds to the 
information that it contained an interesting math- 
ematical curiosity : 

A number is divisible by 11 if the difference 
between the sum of its odd digits and the sum of 
its even digits (‘‘odd” and “even” referring to 
their position, counting from either end) is either 
0,11 or some number divisible by 11. For exam- 
ple, take the number 158,631,253. The sum of the 
odd digits and the sum of the even digits are both 
17. The difference is 0; so the number is divisi- 
ble by 11. In the number 532,761,922, the sum of 
the odd digits, counting from the left, is 24; the 
sum of the even digits is 18. The difference is 11; 
hence the number is divisible by 11. 
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THE STORY OF THE TWO HORSE 
THIEVES. 


OMETIME when you wish to amuse and | 
S mystify your small brother, tell him thé story 

of the two horse thieves. Before you begin 
the tale, provide yourself with seven very small 
objects that are exactly alike, such as small coins 
or buttons. 

With the seven objects lying before you, begin 
your story thus: 

“Once two horse thieves [take a button in each 
hand] came upon a group of five horses. They 
looked about carefully, but after they had con- 
vinced themselves that there was no one in the 
neighborhood they divided the horses. One took 
this one, the other took that one; the first took 
this one, the second took that one. [Take up a 
button in each hand alternately until you have 
them all in your hands.] 

“But just about that time they heard a noise, 
and, being afraid that the sheriff was on their trail, 
they let the horses go, and hid. [Lay five buttons 
down, one from each hand alternately.] 

“They waited for a long time. Then they de- 
cided that the noise was a false alarm; so they 
eame back and got the horses together again. 
[Take the buttons up in alternate hands, just as 
before.] 

“Then they drove the horses away. But the 
strange thing about it is that, although I have | 
kept my hands apart all the time, the two thieves 
are together now in this hand [open it and show 
that it contains only two buttons], and the five 
horses are all together in this hand.” [Open the 


| the chest arched. There should 





other hand and show five buttons.] 








FIG. | 


your gait, you may well imitate him. The length 
of the full step should be thirty inches, measured 
from heel to heel, and the cadence, or rate, of 
the step should be one hundred and twenty to the 
minute, or two steps a second. 

When a step of thirty inches is caught at the in- 
stant of greatest stretch, it seems, perhaps, a little 
long. (Fig. 1.) But in motion it does not seem 
too long, for the rear knee at once bends and the 
distance seems to shorten, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The head and trunk should remain immobile, 
but without stiffness (Fig. 1), except when it is 
moved for a purpose. As the right foot carries 
forward, the left forearm should swing forward and 
inward obliquely across the body. The knuckles 
of the hand should turn out and the swing should 
continue until the thumb reaches a point near the 
centre of the body at the height of the belt buckle 
on the trousers. (Fig. 3.) The forearm only 
should swing forward; the upper part of the arm 


Fria. 











Fig. 3 


be avoided if possible. Because there is no rigid 
connection between the platform and the ceiling, 
the outfit is virtually noiseless, and without jar or 
vibration. 
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MAKING A MARK. 


OW common it is to hear a boy refer to a 
teacher’s marking in this way: “He gave 

me thirty in algebra,” or ‘“‘He gave me 
ninety-in history.” The boy speaks of the mark 
as if it were a gift of the teacher, sometimes wel- 
come and sometimes not. The fact is, the teacher 
has very little to do with the nature of the mark; 
as far as marking is concerned, he is only a re- 
corder, a bookkeeper. It is the student who 
makes the mark ; the teacher merely puts it down. 
If every boy in school could realize the truth of 
that, there would surely be more concern over 





should not move beyond the perpendicular plane | Making marks. The timers at the tape do not give 
while the forearm goes to the front. That, how-| you ten and two-fifths seconds for running the | youth’s -Companion, ‘Boston, Massachusetts, for 
ever, does not mean that you should hold the one-hundred-yard dash, or two minutes for the 


upper arm in a stiff, strained manner. 


half-nile; they merely record what you have 


The end of the right forearm swing should be | done. That is precisely what the teacher tries to 
precisely at the moment when the left heel strikes | do. Bentley, the great Englishman, used to say 
the ground. The arm should then be relaxed and ; that no man was written down except by himself. 
allowed to swing downward and backward by its ; What boy wants to give to a teacher, to record 
own weight until it reaches a point where the | for him, marks that indicate, to say the least, a 
thumb is about the breadth of a hand in the rear | lack of self-respect? 


of the buttocks. The upper part of the arm muy | 
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swing backward. As the right arm swings back, | 
the left arm should be swung forward, and atthe! SUBTRACTING WITH THE ADDING 


same time the right leg should be advanced thirty 
inches. As each leg is thrown forward, the knee 
should be smartly extended. 

should strike the ground first. 


The forward motion of the arm is for the pur- ! 


The heel of the foot | 


| MACHINE. 


| CONTRIBUTOR calls attention to the fact 
that the adding machine described in the 
Boys’ Page for January, 1915, is also a 


pose of helping the body by throwing the weight subtracting machine. To subtract with it, set the 
forward and inward upon the opposite foot, which | upper wheel so that the first digit of the minuend 


i; 


is about to be planted. It is. 
much easier to walk with a 
proper arm swing than it is with 
the arms held at the side. 

The head should be held erect, 
the axis of the head and neck 
being vertical. The body should 
be well stretched from the waist, 


be no rotary motion of the body 
about the spine, and, above all, 
no slouching or swing of the 
shoulders. The trunk of the 
body, in fact, should be almost 
stationary — merely advancing 
steadily as the steps are taken, 
without the slightest swaying 
or jerking motion. 

Nothing about this method of 
walking is stiff or absurd. It 
may be hard to master at first, 
but a little practice and careful attention to the 
details will make a great difference in your ap- 
pearance on the street. 

In connection with this article, boys—and their 
elders, too—will be interested in recalling the sol- 
diers’ “‘Setting-Up Exercises” in the Boys’ Page 
for November, 1915. 
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HOW TO HANG A PUNCHING BAG. 


OES the whole house rumble and shake when 
D you use the punching bag, and do the rest of 
the family complain that you are producing 
a good imitation of an earthquake? If that is the 
case, make a “‘noiseless” punching-bag platform. 
It is less expensive than the ordinary kind and 
— just as well. . You can make it in half an 
our. 
Begin by constructing a four-foot square frame 
of two-by-four material. Cover it with tongued 









appears at the guide line, and 
then set the lower wheel so 

«that the second digit of the 
minuend also appears at the 
guide line. Now place the nail 
opposite the subtrahend marked 
upon the board and move the 
lower wheel clockwise—in the 
opposite direction to that here 
indicated by the arrow —the 
number of spaces equal to the 
subtrahend. As in addition, 
the result appears at the guide 
line. When there are two dig- 
its in the subtrahend, place the 
nail in the hole opposite the 
second digit on the board and, 
as in the first case, turn the 
wheel a number of spaces equal 
to the subtrahend. 

In subtracting numbers of 
one digit, the zero mark on the upper, or tens, 
wheel must be set on the guide line, Since the tens 
place is not represented in the minuend. 
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AN EGG TRICK. 


"Ton interesting and familiar trick of the 
plump, full-grown cucumber in a small- 
necked bottle puzzles only the very young, 
to whom it does not occur that the cucumber has 
grown inside the glass. The egg-in-the-bottle 
trick is somewhat similar, but much less obvious, 

Put an uncooked egg into pure vinegar and let 
it stand for fifteen or twenty minutes. At the end 
of that time you will find the egg so soft that you 
can make a deep dent in its side without breaking 
the shell or even making a hole. Get a bottle the 
neck of which is smaller than the egg, and with 
the fingers draw out the shell until you can insert 
it into the neck of the bottle. After you have the 


take up farming at once, and doubt- 
less many others would if they had 
farms or the money with which to 
buy them. For lack of means to be- 
come independent farmers, many of 
them seek employment as farm man- 
agers or superintendents, teachers 
of agriculture, experimenters and the 
like; but since so many of them have 
come from cities and have never had 
any farm experience, employers are 
beginning to inquire more and more 
carefully into the early experience of 
applicants before they hire them for 
positions that call for knowledge of 
practical farm work. 

One of the most attractive fields 
for the agricultural-college graduate 
is that of teaching agriculture. A 
few years ago the only openings of 
the kind were in the agricultural col- 
leges or in a few special agricultural 
schools. Of late, however, the num- 
ber of special agricultural schools 
has increased, and agriculture has 
been widely introduced into the pub- 
lic high schools, so that now there 
are about a thousand positions to 
be filled every year by young men 
capable of teaching agriculture in the 
secondary schools. 

Every year, however, the educa- 
tional requirements of high-school 
teachers are becoming more exacting. 
In some places it is still possible to get 
a position as a high-school teacher of 
agriculture with nothing better than a high-school 
education, supplemented by one or two summer- 
school courses in agriculture; but the number of 
such places is decreasing relatively every year, 
and the salaries are not as attractive as the sala- 
ries in schools where the requirements are higher. 

Tf you wish to train yourself to teach agriculture, 
The Companion will send you free a list of govern- 
ment publications that supplement the information 
given in this article, and will, moreover, tell you 
what are the present opportunities for study within 
your own state. 

In a@ series of articles, “Preparing To Be A 
Farmer,” printed in the Boys’ Page in 1912, The 
Companion told the requirements and rewards in 
each department of farming. Supplementing those 








articles was a list of government publications that 
constituted a free elementary correspondence study 
: course in agriculture. The Companion will gladly 
| send you, without charge, this list revised to date. 

Write to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The 


the lists or information that you desire. 

It may safely be said that the majority of schools 
that employ special teachers of agriculture require 
at least one or two years of college instruction in 
agriculture. In many places no teacher who has 
had less than a four years’ agricultural-college 
course is accepted, and there is usually a further 
demand that such teachers have some profes- 
sional training in methods of instruction and a 
considerable practical farm experience. 

In several of the states those high schools that 
provide a certain minimum of equipment, of land, 
and of other facilities for teaching agriculture, and 
that employ teachers who are satisfactory to the 
state department of public instruction, can get 
from the state treasury an appropriation sufficient 
to meet one half or two thirds of the extra expense 
involved. In virtually all of those states the 
teachers must have had at least a four years’ 
college course in agriculture, and sufficient farm 
experience to make them familiar with the ordi- 
nary farm operations. 

That may seem like a long road for the farm 
boy to travel, but he should remember that the 
rewards in teaching agriculture are in almost 
direct proportion to the training required. In 
schools where teaching agriculture has not been 
specialized, and where one teacher is employed 
to give instruction in botany, chemistry and other 
sciences, including a little agriculture, the salaries 
range from $500 to $1000. In schools that employ 
special teachers for agriculture alone, but are not 
so fortunate as to receive state aid for the work, 
the salaries are from $750 to $1500. In state-aided 
schools they range from $1000 to $2000 for eleven 
months’ work. 

In many of the state-aided schools, teaching 
agriculture involves more than classroom avi! 
laboratory instruction. There is a growing tenc- 
ency to associate the school work with practic:! 
farm operations, so that every boy who is studyiiy 
agriculture in school shall have what is called « 
‘home project.” That is, he will be required to 
raise some crop, or to take care of a flock «! 
chickens or a pen of pigs, or to do some other 
thing on the farm and be responsible for it all 
through the year. He must keep a careful record 
of his labor, expenditures and receipts, so that at 
the end of the year he can show whether his 
project has been successful or not. The teachers 
in such schools are usually employed for eleven 
months; when they are not teaching in the school 
they are required to supervise the home projects 
of their students. . 

Just now many young men are working 5 
county farm-bureau agents at salaries rangile 
from $1200 to $2500 or more, There is probably noe 
better training for such positions than teaching 
agriculture for two or three years. Many of the 





most successful farm-bureau agents of to-day have 
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come directly from high-school departments of 
agriculture. From the position of county farm- 
‘bureau agent, the line of promotion!leads to such 
positions as those of the district leader, the state 
leader, and the specialist in extension work in the 
state colleges of agriculture. ‘ 

Another line of promotion is from the high- 
school department of agriculture to a position as 
instructor or professor in one of the agricultural 
colleges, where the salaries range from $1500 to | 
$3000, or even $4000 for heads of departments. | 

The day of haphazard or rule-of-thumb farming | 
is rapidly drawing to a close. Depleted soils, in- 
creased value of farm lands, increasing trouble 
with insect pests and diseases, and keener com- 
petition, are making it increasingly difficult for the | 
ignorant or the careless man to succeed on the 
farm. He is being superseded by the keen, alert, 
highly trained man who takes advantage of every 
new development in agricultural science to in- 
crease his yields and to lessen the cost of produc- 
tion. Under such conditions, the young man who 
becomes a student of agriculture and goes from 
that into teaching or investigation or extension 
work is entering a field of great attractiveness and 
promise. 

Any boy who looks forward to such a career 
should, first of all, complete a good high-school 
course, and at the same time get all kinds of farm 
experience that are within his reach. Next, he 
should go to one of the state agricultural colleges 
—as a rule, that in his own state—for a four years’ 
course. Nearly all of the agricultural colleges 
now help to direct the work of young men who 
are preparing to teach, and in many cases an agri- 
cultural-college diploma is equivalent to a state 
teacher’s certificate for life. : 
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AN EXTEMPORE STEAM BOX. 


PRACTICAL steam box can be made from 
A an old piece of linoleum or oilcloth and a 
; short piece of discarded garden hose. Roll 
the cloth into a tube sufficiently large to contain 
the pieces of wood to be bent, and secure it by 
tying strings round it. Stop one end with a piece 











of board in which is a hole of such size as will 
snugly fit the outside of the hose. By thrusting 
one end of the hose into the hole, and pushing the 
other end over the spout of the teakettle, you can 
establish the requisite steam connection. 

If the wood must be inclosed for its whole 
length, stop the outer end of the tube with a 








wooden plug; but if only one end is to be bent, 
let the pieces project beyond the tube and make 
the interstices tight with old rags. 

If you have not sufficient material to make the 
roll of several thicknesses, put a strip of wood on 
the inside and nail the edges of the oilcloth to it, as 
shown in the second sketch; but a roll of several 
thicknesses conserves the heat better. 


® & 


THE MAGIC CORD. 


HE puzzle is shown complete in Fig. 1—a 
cord passing through two blocks of wood 
that are held together by a piece of tape. 

The conjurer pulls the cord back and forth 
through the blocks to show that itis whole. Then 
he borrows a knife and cuts down between the 
blocks from A to B. Separating the blocks as he 
would the blades of a pair of shears, he shows 
projecting ends of the cut cord inside. (Fig. 2.) 
Then he closes the blocks, breathes gently on the 
cord and commands it to become whole. Again 
he pulls the cord back and forth, and lo! it is as 
sound as before. 

To make the puzzle, you need a foot and a half 
of smooth twine, six inches of tape and two blocks 
of perfectly straight-grained wood six inches long, 
an inch wide and seven eighths of an inch thick. 

With an auger bit of suitable size bore a hole 
through the two blocks an inch from the top, as 

A shown by the dotted lines, 
E F, in Fig. 3. Next bore 
the holes, HG and HI, an 
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inch and a half from Hi 
the bottom, and only rig. o + sa is 
halfway through the ' 
blocks. Split the blocks along the x|;--7- 
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You Always Travel First-Class in a 


Hudson Super-Six Touring Sedan 


ERE is a car’‘on which all will agree. Which 

all can enjoy at any season. And which 
anyone can drive. When you want a Touring Car, 
you have one with the sides entirely open. See the 
picture at the top. When you want a closed car, 
lift the windows and you have an elegant Sedan. 
There is all the luxury and comfort, all the fine 
appointments that’a dainty woman likes. 

If the day is fair, you have a Touring Car. Ifa 
storm comes up, you have a Sedan. The change 
may be made in a minute. In winter you have 
warmth and comfort. In summer you have airi- 
ness. All in the same car. 


This is a one-compartment car. The woman 
may drive, if she wishes, without being separate. 
When the disappearing seat is down, the car has 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


seats for six. This is a very popular model. We 
are building this year, to meet the demand, ten 
times as many as last year. 

This Touring Sedan has the Super-Six motor, 
patented by Hudson. Vibration and friction in 
this motor are reduced almost to nil. Motor effi- 
ciency is increased 80 per cent. Endurance is 
almost doubled. 

This is the motor which has broken all the stock 
car records. It has proved itself the greatest motor 
built. No man who knows it as it is will buy a fine 
car without it. So this Touring Sedan combines 
in one car all the best things you can look for. 


Phaet - + $1475 Limousine - - - - - - $2750 
750 





7. 
Roadster, 2-passenger - - 1475 TownCar - - - - - - 2 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger - - 1775 TownCarLandaulet - - 2850 
Touring Sedan - - - - 2000 Li ine Landaulet - 28 
(All Prices f. o. 6. Detroit) 














the split blocks will then liave two grooves—one 
that runs all the way across its freshly cut face; | 
another that runs only halfway across. | 
With a small gouge cut the grooves shown in | 
Fig.4. Make the grooves in both halves, and get | 
them as smooth as possible. Put small bits of | 
cord in the holes at M and N (Fig. 4) and glue | 
them fast. Let the ends show plainly, and fray | 
the edges to make them look as | 


Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 
educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a’ Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without 
any plan, and to no purpose. The college grad- 
uate is like other people in the need of system, 


TRAPPERS ‘¥itze "Boon 
Our -Booklet entitled ‘‘Opportun- 
aoe for pleasure and — po pny 
your copy. Its FREE H you mail ca postal 
will help you get started. oday. 

SHIP YOUR FURS TO 





Three Months’ 


Free Trial 


allowed each pur- 
chaser of a 








but a little more likely to realize his need. The = 
Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike to 
the person of limited training, who labors many 
nights over each book, and the critic or vigorous 
man: of affairs who can sweep thru them all 
in a few hours. For either, a group of related, . 
intelligible, and competent studies leads to a ee 
well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading 
course has meant without further explanation, 
the Chautauqua reading course. It was the 
first and is still the best and it alone has a 
world-wide fame. The cost is trifling, $5 fora 
year. Are you tired wasting your odd minutes? 


Standard Homes 


Write for Outline C. 


.C. TAYLoR Fur Co. 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG.ST. LOUIS,MO. 
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New Com- 
panion Sewing 
Machine. If not 
satisfactory, the 
machine may be 

returned at our expense and 
your money refunded. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 


factory-to-home system will save you 

a large amount on the purchase of a 

high-grade family sewing machine. 
WE OFFER FOUR STYLES, both the foot 


treadle and the electric machines, 


300 Home 
Pl 











if they had been cut. Then put | CHAUTAUQUA with latest improvements and many 
your cord in the grooves of one | INSTITUTION exclusive features not found on any 
set of blocks (Fig. 4); put_the | i other sewing machine. 

other halves over them, and glue Chautauqua py ree tee 

the upper and the lower blocks | New York ag tt NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 











together. Sandpaper the edges | 

of the blocks to hide the fact | 

that they have been split. 
Wrap a piece of tape round 


waa the blocks, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and fasten it with a tack or 
—_ staple on the outside edge of each block. 


charges to your freight station (in the 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 
FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 


bring it by return mail. 











ve $200 to $500 on Your lome 
the Standard way—300 homes; 


material —= con. 
Send For 2 Plan Books FREE | 
100,000 customers. ick shipments. A house op | 
Fane ganas Pereaie et telat Ue 









AGE'S 
t will conceal the point where the cord passes 
through, as well as hold the blocks together. A 
button tied to each end of the cord will prevent it 
from pulling through. Do not use too small a cord 
or it will stick in the grooves. Hold the blocks 


firmly together and pull with an upward motion. 


GLUE Io: 


FIRST AID TO THE BROKEN 


: 
A 
PT co 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 








6072 Case Street, Dav. 
Half a Century in Business 2007 | 
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mene x: you wish 
we oie contents of Cus page 
They aml be gladly answered. 
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Hadtress_ your (eters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 

















LETTERING. 


T any time of year there are 
A a hundred and one uses to 
which you can put a little 
knowledge of good lettering. With 
the approach of the holiday sea- 
son, when Christmas cards will 
be made, parcels addressed and 
gifts labeled, the advantages of 
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PARLOR 











a clever lettering pen or brush 
increase greatly. 

Remember, first of all, not to 
make the mistake, common with 
amateurs, of using the word 
“printing” when you mean letter- 
ing by hand. 

In studying letter forms it is a 
good plan to observe examples in 
newspapers and magazines and to 
save for future reference those 
that seem most pleasing. You may 
thus in a little time gather several 
alphabets that will serve as copies. 
Begin by copying the forms ex- 
actly. Notice the shapes of the 
various letiers, examine the 
strokes to see which are heavy 
and which are light, and look care- 
fully at the spacing. 

There is one most important 
rule: all “up strokes” are light, 
all “down strokes” are heavy. 
The reason for that is found in the 
earliest period of book-making, 
when the monks of the medizval 
ages lettered their manuscripts by 
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to be laundered. To adjust the 
collar, slip it over the head with- 
out untying the ribbons. Old-blue 
moiré picot ribbon was used here, 
but other ribbons are justas pretty. 
Black velvet, with tiny black vel- 
vet buttons to match, is very effec- 
tive. If the collar is made of 
lawn, wash ribbon and diminutive 
white pearl buttons are a wise 
choice. 
® © 


THE APRON GIRL. 
A Pin-Money Idea. 


NY girl who can sew at all 
can make aprons, but prob- 
ably few girls have tried 

making them for sale. At least 
one young needlewoman, how- 
ever, earns her pin money in that 
way. A contributor writes that a 
friend of hers has built up a little 
business in aprons, which she 
makes at home and which find a 
ready local sale at a fair profit. 
Her initial capital was little more 
than a sewing machine, original 
ideas and a love of the needle. 
Other girls might be equally 
successful. Aprons are always in 
demand, and they can be made in 
so many varieties that it is easy to 
please individual tastes. Collect 
old apron ideas and search for 











new ones. Styles range all the 





hand. On the heavier pressure of 
down strokes, the pliable quill 
pens that they used would spread a little and make 
thicker lines. Thus an A is heavy on the right 
side, a V on the left, and an O is “fat” on the sides, 
where pressure from the pen is heaviest. 

In any piece of lettering, be careful to make no 
difference in the thickness of the thin strokes, and 
also see that all the thick strokes are uniform. 

As to spacing, the principle is merely that all 
the letters should appear to be the same distance 
apart. If letters were actually placed at equal 
intervals—as is the case in typewriting —they 
would seem, because of their irregular shapes, to 
be at different distances. So, for example, LT must 
be closer together than LI. You will find that 
two vertical strokes, such as II or in NB, must 
have the widest spacing. In glancing quickly over 
a hand-lettered word the whole should appear as 
a gray mass, with breaks equal in space and value. 

In making a piece of lettering, first fasten the 
paper square on the drawing board with thumb 
tacks. Then with a T square draw horizontal pen- 
cil lines to indicate the upper and the lower edges 
of the capitals, or “upper-case” 
letters, and the upper and the 
lower edges of the small or 
“lower-case” letters. After 
you have done that, mark, at 
the left and at the right, the 
width of the space to be filled. 
Within those boundaries block 
out the letters lightly and quickly in pencil. 








If 
the first spacing is not quite right, pass an eraser 
over the work softly enough to leave still a trace 
of the former rough sketch, and then respace the 
line. Continue in that manner for several trials, 


until the spacing seems correct. Then make a 
fairly careful pencil drawing of the letters, using 
a T square for the vertical strokes. 

For inking in, use black drawing ink and any 
fine-pointed, pliable pen. The best hand lettering 
is inked over the penciling entirely free-hand, for 
a slightly rough contour only enhances its appear- 
ance. Commercial draftsmen, however, who must 
make very “sharp,” mechanical lettering, use 
both ruling and lettering pens. Lettering pens 
are of different widths, from a sixteenth of an 
inch to a quarter of an inch. With a pen of the 
required width one stroke along the edge of a T 
square makes an exact line and completes the 
letters quickly. In that manner on a large sheet 
of lettering you may first'draw all the light strokes; 
then, with a wider pen, all the heavy strokes. 
Next, with a ruling pen, rule evenly all the base 
lines and other edges, and finally “trim up” the 
unfinished corners and parts of circles. In that 
mechanical style you can draw the circles with 
compasses. 

If you finish the work by geing over it with a 
fine brush and Chinese white, or with a sharp knife, 
to correct slight mistakes, you will make a clean 
job. 

Confine yourself to a few simple alphabet forms, 
and remember that lettering first of all should be 
legible, and that well-made letters are of them- 
selves beautiful and need no ornamentation. 


*® 


THE CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


LTHOUGH it is yet mid-autumn, it will be 
A only a short time before many readers of 
The Companion begin to make plans for 
observing the Christmas festival in church, school, 
Sunday school, club or home. They may like to 
be reminded of the Christmas service, “The Na- 
tivity,” that was printed in the Girls’ Page last 
December. It is a service that can be given with 
great effectiveness, by children or adults, with 
small preparation and simple properties. 


The letters about it that came to The Companion 


indicate that all who used the service found it 
pleasing and successful: Many who had com- 
pleted their plans for last Christmas before the 
paper reached them wrote to say that they intend 
to give the service in 1916. 

If you have not kept your copy of the paper and 
wish to obtain one, or if you wish extra copies, 
you can get them for five cents each. Write tothe 
Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Roasted Pumpkin Seeds.—The next time you 
have pumpkin seeds to throw away, wash them 
until they are free from pulp, then dry them and 
put them away in mice-proof cans or jars. Some 
winter night when a fire is burning merrily on the 
hearth, get out your pumpkin seeds and you will 
find that you have a treat in store. They are good 
raw but better roasted. Put the seeds in a skillet 
or corn popper, and roast them over the coals until 
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they are light brown. If you shell them before 
you roast them, grease the skillet with a bit of 
butter. When the meats are nicely browned, pile 
them on a hot plate and serve them slightly salted. 


*® & 


A FOLDING DOLL HOUSE. 


GIRL of sixteen made the first house for her 
A ten-year-old sister, who cherished it as her 
most precious possession; but when the 
younger girl wanted to give a Christmas present 
to her “chum,” she found that with only a little 
help she could make a similar house herself. 
She first took seven of the pasteboard strips that 
separate the layers of crackers in cracker boxes 
and cut them in halves, so that she had fourteen 
sheets, each about, ten inches by thirteen. Of 
course any similar pieces of pasteboard would 
have served as well, but she used what she had at 
hand. . With inch-wide strips of cotton cloth she 
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hinged the pieces of cardboard together. When the 
paste was dry, she had a long, jointed but continu- 
ous strip of cardboard that would fold upon itself. 

She next laid the strip on the floor and, beginning 
at the left-hand end, numbered each section on 
both sides. Then in ‘section number one she cut a 
door seven inches high and six inches wide, and so 
placed as to bring it the same distance from each 
edge. In sections two, six, seven and eleven she 
made windows five inches high and four inches 
wide, in section twelve another door, and in sec- 
tions thirteen and fourteen a doorway ten inches 
wide and seven inches high. She took care to 
make all the doors and windows of a size, and the 
tops of all of them of the same height. For win- 
dowpanes she used sheets of oiled paper, although 
mica would have been better. 

The inside decoration she made of ordinary wall 
paper, of a very small pattern, with borders in 
stencil, and the door casings and window casings 
of strips of colored paper. She also put a strip 
of paper round the bottom to represent the base- 
board. For pictures she used cards and illustra- 
tions cut from magazines. She pasted them on 
the walls and put frames of gilt paper round them. 

Then the strip was turned over. 
It was plain that sections one, four- 
teen, thirteen and twelve must 
have an interior finish on both 
sides, since each side represented 
a wall ofa room seen from within ; 
the remaining sections were out- 
side walls. For the outside the 
little girl got some brick -red 
paper, which she pasted to the 
cardboard and checked off to 
represent bricks. Round the 
windows and doors she made a 
neat finish with white paper. Her 
house was then done except for 
the folding. 

At the upper and the lower cor- 
ners of sections one and fourteen 
she pasted tabs of cloth, which she papered to 
match the wall decorations. At the corner be- 
tween sections twelve and thirteen, on the side 
first decorated, she pasted a strip at the top and 
another at the bottom, but left the ends free. She 
used eight strong, heart-shaped paper clips to fas- 
ten the tabs to the walls and hold them together. 

When the girl folded the strip, she had a house 
that she could set up or take down in a minute, 
and that contained four rooms large enough to 
hold paper dolls and the dolls’ furniture, and con- 
nected by doors and a wide entrance. 


“COME ANY TIME.” 


os ONESTLY, I should die of lonesomeness 

if I didn’t have your home to come to 

sometimes, Miss Allis,” said Frances 
Lapham. She was new in the office of Pierce & 
Murray, and new in the city. ‘I know so many 
people back home, and at college I knew every- 
one; so it does seem miserable to have no place to 
visit here.” 

Gertrude Allis, who was ten years older than 
Frances, was surprised by the newcomer’s remark. 
“Don’t you go to see the other girls that you have 
met in the office?” she asked. “I know they’d 











like to have you. Some of them have invited you, 
haven’t they?” 

“T am so glad you spoke of that, because I 
wanted to ask about it,’ said Frances. “They 
have never called on me, but they all told me to 
come to see them ‘any time.’ I was brought up to 
take a ‘come-any-time’ invitation as I would take a 
‘glad to meet you.’ It’s a mere courtesy, show- 
ing a cordial attitude, but with no definite mean- 
ing, isn’t it? When you invited me, Miss Allis, 
you said, ‘You live in a boarding ‘house, and I 
have a home, where we can be comfortable; so 
won’t you come to see me instead of my calling on 
you, and when can you come? To-morrow eve- 
ning?’ That’s why I made the first call; and after 
I had come once on a definite invitation, I didn’t 
fee] out of place in calling again unexpectedly. 

“Miss Gordon said, ‘Come any time,’ and I was 
so lonesome last evening that I nearly went—at 
the risk of being ‘pushing.’ Suppose I 
had gone! They were having a dinner party 
for some out-of-town guests, and it was partly a 
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business matter; so an outsider would have been 
especially unwelcome. I learned of it by the 
merest accident just before I started. 

“It’s downright unkind, Miss Allis, to give that 
sort of an invitation. Better keep still, or say 
that you want to invite the stranger and hope that 
home conditions will permit you to do so soon. 
Then the stranger knows that the feeling is real 
cordiality, and that she will be invited at some 
definite time when she is wanted.” 


2 © 


AN ORIGINAL NET SAILOR COLLAR. 


IS becoming little collar is here made of 
net, but almost any scrap bag will furnish an 
eighteen-inch square of some sheer material 

that will make up just as effectively and cut the 
cost down half at the outset. The materials re- 
quired for the collar that we picture are one half 
yard of net at a dollar a yard, two yards of Valen- 
ciennes lace at five cents a yard, two and one half 
yards of ribbon at ten cents a yard, lingerie wash 
buttons at five cents a card, and a skein of em- 
broidery floss at four cents, which makes a total 

cost of ninety-four cents. As net 





is two yards wide, you can, of’ 


course, make four such collars 
from a half-yard length, and a 
ten-cent spool Of floss will em- 
broider the whole number; so if 
you make four collars at a time, 
the average cost is even lower. 
The style can be copied in cheaper 
material very attractively for as 
little as fifty cents. 

Nothing could be simpler to 
make, for no pattern is required. 
Fold the square of net together, 
and round the back of the neck. 
Square off the shoulders to a 
decided slant, and curve the col- 
lar round the bottom until it is 
nine and one half inches from the centre back to 
the lower edge, and ten and one half inches across 
the broadest part between the shoulders. Let the 
collar drop over the shoulder in front five and one 
half inches, and make the measurement from the 
neck line to the edge of the V point three and one 
half inches without the lace. Measure the collar 
entirely round the edge, with the exception of the 
neck, “Full” atwo-yard length of lace, and shorten 
it to a yard and a quarter by pulling the drawing 
thread. Finish off the collar with the ruffle thus 


-|made. To put the ruffle on neatly, and at the same 


time avoid the necessity of a hem, hold the collar in 
your left hand with the frill toward you, and whip | of 
the raw edge of the net over the edge of the lace. 
In embroidering the ornamental rows of dots 
along the edge of the collar, continue from one to 
another underneath without clipping the floss. 
The continuous underthread not only the 








way from the sensible kitchen 
apron of gingham to the little 
“vanity” apron of lace and frills. Lawn and muslin 
aprons for service at church suppers, rompers for 
babies, school aprons for little girls, bib aprons 
and sewing aprons are ventures that may be tried. 
Different schemes will suggest themselves for 
advertising your wares. As you show the finished 
aprons to friends and acquaintances, the field of 
customers will widen. Perhaps the nearest dry- 
goods dealer will allow you to exhibit a few in his 
store, or a notice in the local paper may bring 
results. 
As to prices, it may be wise to adopt our con- 
tributor’s plan of making a uniform charge of one 
quarter above the actual cost. 


® © 


A GAME FOR HALLOWEEN. 
*Pramon Artists” is a good game to include 


among the Halloween amusements. Dis- 

tribute sheets of note paper to the guests, 
and announce that each player must tear from his 
sheet, while he holds it out of 
sight under an open newspaper, 
some particular shape, whether 
of bird, beast or inanimate ob- 
ject. 
Five minutes only will be 
allowed for the feat; at the end 
of the time the players mark 
their sheets with specially assigned numbers and 
return them to the master of ceremonies. 

Paper No. 1 is then passed from hand to hand, 
and each member of the company writes upon the 
back what he takes it to represent. When all 
papers have gone the rounds, they are returned to 
their owners, and the “‘artists” tell in turn what 
they intended to make, and at the same time read 
aloud the guesses of the others as to what they did 
make. The shapes that were meant for witches 
generally prove the most ludicrous failures of all. 


® © 
“Things To Make.” 
In the Girls’ Page for November. 
* © 
HALLOWEEN FUDGES. 
Wieest young people gather for a cold- 
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weather frolic, they always deniand candy, 

and fudge is a faithful stand-by. The fudge 
“season” formally opens at Halloween. ‘That 
jolly October festival is not complete without those 
winter candies that require intimate association 
with kitchen range or chafing dish. The standard 
receipt is familiar to most readers, but it lends 
itself to so many toothsome modifications that we 
are reproducing it with a few suggestions. 


tandard Fudge.—Butter the.rim of the kettle 

oid have buttered tins in readiness before starting 
to the candy. Use one cupful of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, three —— of chocolate, butter 
the size of an I= a pinch of soda. Put the 
soda into the x in the other ingredi- 
ents ; have the chocolate scraped very fine. When 
the mixture has cooked until a sample makes a 
soft ball in cold water, take it from the fire, beat 
= 3 to a stiff paste and spread it in the tins. ‘The 
lar receipt may be varied by using peanut 

bu ter instead of butter, or by adding chopped 
marshmallows, nut meats or , either alone 


or in ta combinations. 


Lady Dainty ae —This formula for fudge is 
somewhat out of the ordinary in that it calls for 
neither chocolate nor brown sugar. The ingredi- 

pint of are one pound of granulated sugar, 
one pint of milk, a gaaiter of a pound of butter, & 
quarter of a pound of cho) ao wainis, 
half a pound of blanched ee , and & 
teaspoonful of almond extract. e sugar, 
butter and milk er until the yi just 
hardens in cold water. Remove it from the lire, 
add the almond extract and the nuts, and beat the 
whole until it becomes sugary. As the candy 
eo “hae it into dainty bits. 

Whipped Cream.—To three cupfu!s of 
one cuptul of milk, half a cupful 
uare of chocolate and a pinc!i of 
— until it reaches 254° F'ah- 
renhett 0 or tor hardens in cold water, then remove it 
— Wgorogety Sor for three minutes. Have 

fait a of ¢ beaten to a froth, and 
ada , With a flavoring of vanilla. Add alsochoppet 


ye enero 





dots as they are made but shows through the 
meshes of the net and adds beauty to the stitchery. 
The dots are easily made by a single thread of the 
floss worked over and over for about six stitches. 
Cut the ribbon into four pieces, and finish one 
end of each with a — Set on each point, = 
angle shape, three small buttons. Fasten the 


button-trimmed ribbon ends to the collar, and tie 
the remaining lengths in a sailor’s knot. The 
ribbons can be easily removed when the collar is 








it meats, if desire. Proceed as with the 


usual fudge, beating the mixture until it is almost 
stiff and Putting it into buttered tins to cool. ia 
.—Mix half a cupful of thin cre 
with two th two cupfals of brown sugar, and as the 
es ounce a boil add a lump of butter the siz 
walnut. As the syrup continues . 
boil stir constantly. When it reaches the s° 


, take it from the fire and stir in on = 
pe of turmeric or a little powdered giz ae 
After the mixture has stood for one minute, !)" 
until it is creamy, and pour it into buttered tins. 




















































The happy folks in autumn-time 
Are those who wisely eat 

A fine, fat pack of Necco Sweets 
That simply can’t be beat! 


OYS and girls in autumn- 
time need some sweet food. 
Their bodies demand it. It helps 
to keep them healthy when the 
cool winds blow. 


But be careful what kind of 
sweets you eat. 
ask for Necco Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Hoarthound Drops, 
Sweethearts, Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco and Hub Wafers. 
can always be sure of getting 
pure, delicious confections that 
are as good as they are delightful. 
Mother knows the value of the 
protective wrappers. Ask her 


Necco and Hub Wafers have 
nine different flavors, all of them 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
eluding J postage — to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
pa Ehiored. “at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class inatter. 

Ney Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

e year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companian when sent by 
Trail, should be by Post Money Order or 
Express Money ‘Order. Wien neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the prossips at nm 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subseription expires, eri 

ve 
the name of the Post Office to which 
your “vapor rie sent. Your naine cannot be found.on 
our books unless this is-done. 
betters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mags. 





INJURIES TO THE EYE. 


HERE are so many ways in which our 
eyes:can be injured as we go: about our 
daily work or play that it is. remarkable 
that they are not injured oftener than 
they are. One reason is:'that employers 

| are taking much more care to protect 

| the eyes of workmen. In workshops where men 
| have to grind tools on emery wheels, the eye 
| is constantly exposed to flying chips; protective 
goggles now save a good many workmen from 
| blindness. The same is true of men who work 
| with hot metals. Such accidents—industrial in- 
| juries they are called—are always serious, because 

















| their families. 
Then there are the non-industrial injuries, which 
| greatly outnumber the others, and which are of a 
| kind that may happen to anyone at any time. An 
| astonishing number of accidents occur because 
careless mothers let their children play with such 
| things as buttonhooks, scissors, forks and other 
| objects that should never get into the hands. of 
| infants. And that’more children do not suffer in 
their daily games seems like a.special dispensation 
| of Providence, when you consider the pointed 
| Sticks and the popping toys with which so many 
,| games are carried on. There is a dangerous 
street game, called “the cat,” which boys play by 
hitting smartly with a stick a small block of wood 
sharpened at both ends so that it flies through 
the air; the hapless passer-by must protect him- 
self as best he can. 
Many painful accidents can be avoided by the 
simple expedient of “looking where you go.” Do 
not stoop suddenly to pick up something in the 
dusk; you may strike your face on the edge of a 
piece of furniture that you did not notice. Do not 
use any knife or sharp instrument to cut pencils 
or to pick out knots unless you direct the edge or 
point of it away from your body. When your eye 
has been hurt do not “tinker’’ with it yourself, or 
let anyone else do so, but go as fast as you can to 








some expert in eyes who has the proper instru- 








ments, the trained fingers and the knowledge of 
chemical cleanliness necessary for work on this 
delicate and sensitive organ. 


* © 


“KER-CHOO!” 


NEEZING, harmless enough to the 
sneezer, is now pronounced by all stu- 
dents of health a menace to others by 
no means to be “sneezed at.” Never- 
theless, sneezing, like snoring, is some- 
thing that is hard to take seriously; 

often it is provocative of downright hilarity. 

In the “Letters of the Cantrill Family,” recently 














| they happen to men who are the wage earners of | 











Month by month we have shown you pictures of handsome homes in which 
coal bills have been cut % to %—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED. 
Here’s another—the house and letter speak for themselves: 


“The UNDERFEED furnished heat for nine rooms and bath and has given satisfaction in 
every detail. I take pleasure in recommending this furnace,.and especially in the following 
particulars: First, THE COST OF FUEL IS PRACTICALLY CUT IN HALF. Second, there is 
very little ash, and dust or dirt is: reduced) to: a minimum. Third, it is simple of operation. 
Fourth, the heat is uniform and eveniy distributed. This recommendation is given freely 
without any TT. on Pa part of the Fu 


COKE L. DOSTER, Attorney at Law, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Scam Saving fr You Wy RELATE SON Soh 





NDERFEED 511s 


Suppose you had % to % of your last | ’ > and Boilfrs 73 
year’s. coal money in your pocket ! You 








would:if you burned coal the UNDERFEED -way—for that great'saving is actually GUARANTEED 
with the UNDERFEED! You can’t ‘question a guarantee such:as that. 

Here, briefly, is how the saving comes: The UNDERFEED saves at the very outset by burn- 
ing the cheaper grades of coal. Further, it feeds the coal from below. The live fire is always on 
top, right next to the radiating surfaces. Smoke, soot and gas are consumed since they must 
pass up through the fire. No partly burned coal—ashes clean and white—no sifting. 

And it’s so easy to operate that a boy of 12 can run it. No stooping. A fe Ww easy strokes of 
the handy lever replenishes the fire pot. Ease, saving and comfort every way ! 


B k oe ce ee ee ee oe 
} The Williamson Heater Co. | 
| 1023 Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
FREE Tell me how to cut my coal bills from ¥ to | 
3% with a Williamson Underfeed. 
This interesting book fully pic- | 
tures and describes it all. Shows just 
how the % to % saving is effected— 
GUARANTEED with the UNDER- 
FEED. You'll be glad to read it. 
Free. Simply send the coupon for 
it today—NOW. 
: Let tell 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. about the Williamson UNDERFEED and our 
1023 Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio | new proposition. Both are-winners. | 





My tg Contractor's Name ts........ 

















published, there is an amusing letter from young 
first ball in London and an unfortunate experience 


naturally enough, with a word on the fashions. 
“Know, then, my dear Letty,” she writes gayly, | 


waist, which is a graver matter, must shrink until 


some one else) cannot span with his two hands is 
now quite vulgar and countrified. ‘Ahem! And 
Emily’s?’ do you say? Well, my dear, Emily’s, too, 
I assure you, although at what pains of tugging 


I was ready for the ball, I thought my poor ribs 


to bed, when I burst out of my stays with a great 
gasp, very sore, and printed like a pat of butter 
with every wrinkle that had lain under. But no 
matter, since I had many compliments on my 
modish figure from the ladies, and several gentle- 
men assured me I did not appear in the least like a 











Boa SVE iee taster oi be seized with a convulsion which terrified her 


A postal brings everything. e now, 
MEAD CYCLE’ CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 


little chit from the country, and they would never 


have guessed it. 
RY fo Rt RIDER “Poor dear Elizabeth was less lucky. Being 


plumper, she was squeezed even more desperately 
than I. In the middle of a dance she appeared to 


partner and caused the dowagers and mammas to 
cluster about with salts and fans, and somebody 
to cry for ‘air,’ and somebody ‘to slap her back,’ 
and somebody for eau de vie, and one thing and 
another, with such a cackling and commotion as 
you never imagined. At last a gallant young 
doctor boldly cut her laces, and there broke from 
her immediately a sneeze like Gabriel’s trumpet, 
and then another and another! She had been so 
tightly incased that sneeze before she dared not 
or could not, although nature cried out for the 








CLASS PINS 


Fon coulcee sca TO YOU 


—— with ema prices mailed 
Special offer, either ee these 
of and 








enamel, |Ing-Stlver, 
Plate, 150 each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIANIBROS, CO., 19 BASTIAN “ry ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


explosion. You should have heard the shouts of 
laughter when it came, and her trouble was de- 
elared! 

“She was cruelly mortified, poor girl, and had she 
not been really ill next day, and indeed for a week 
in a condition too anxious for jesting, and one to 


shaken form and that gigantic sneeze might have 
seriously marred her season, by causing her to be | 





ce tera Sketch- il A 
log oaee, a 





onologues, Dia- | regarded by society as no more‘than.a figure of‘fun. 
Her illness, fortunately, has: restored her pros- 





pects, and now she is recovered, and all'is well.” 





Miss Emily Cantrill to a cousin, descriptive of her | 
of her sister’s during the festivities. She begins, 
“if you would be in style your head must ascend | 
at least a foot above your eyebrows; and your | 


Brother Bob, with his great paws, could span | 
it completely. A waist that one’s brother (or | 


and pulley-hauling I will not describe; but before | 


must crack. I did, indeed. Once compressed, | 
however, I scarce missed my lost inches till I came 





demand sympathy from all but the truly heartless, | 


B0c-eachs | | am told that the memory of her little, round, | 1290-4 Mexico, Turkey, atc 10 List Free. 


$3000. for the best 
name suggested to take 
the place of flashlight 


The Product that has 
outgrown its name — 
“FLASHLIGHT 





Go after that $3,000, boys! bare a is P vm ony A ay to all. 
“f° : : t is open from October 7th to Novem- 
Pamela Sone tring — poet ws to ber 7th. Incase two or more contestants 
] Nov. 7 F oa we submit the name selected, the full 
ee ee ee nr ere amount of the prize will be awarded 
Get Dad, Mother, and an Eveready to each. 


help you capture the money. Remember October 7 and the $3,000 
Fifty pr goer ge aan — fine prize. 
Ounker?. See ee American Ever Ready Works 


f National Carbon C 
Fifty thousand dealers will then be prepared o : 
to distribute EVEREADY contest blanks. Long leland City New York 


Get your blank at once, read the contest Canadian National Carbon Company 
rules carefully, then fill in your suggestion— Limited 
and mail direct to us. Toronto Ontario 


Go into the nearest store where EVEREADYS are dis- 
played and ask for a free EVEREADY Contest Blank 
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Used the world over. The ideal lubricant for type- 
writers, sewing machines, phonographs, cash regis- 
* ters, guns, reels, locks—all delicate mechanisms. 


3-in-One 
3 cleans and polishes all veneered, var- 
nished and enameled surfaces — furni- 
~ ture, pianos, woodwork, hardwood 
floors. 3-in-One prevents rust and tar- 
nish on metal and nickel surfaces, Try 
it on bathroom fixtures, gas ranges, tools. 
Sold at all stores—10c, 25c and 50c. 
FREE — Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil 
and Dictionary of Uses sent free. q 


Mp Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 AIH. Broadway, N.Y. 


iy 























STAMPS Guitar sii co. Toleas, Ouic. 





I buy stamps. L. B. Dover, St. Louis. 





alldifferent Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, 
Sect ‘Guba, Mexico, =, Coston, Java, ete ané en 
.; 1000inel: izes, 

List: Free. 0. SEEGMAMN, 5943 5943 Cote B. Ave., St. Louis, 
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Never Before So Big and Fine a Car 
at So Low a Price 


A good, big, luxurious car, per- 
fectly appointed, completely 
equipped—for $795. 


Never before has it been possi- 
ble for anyone to sell so big 


and fine and well finished a 
car for any such price. 


Nooneever before built enough 
such cars to get costs low 
enough to make such value 
possible. : 


But increased Overland _pro- 
duction has done the trick— 
and here it is. 


A 112 inch wheelbase four with 
cantilever spritigs and 4 inch 
tires, the easiest riding car 
that ever sold for so low a 


price, —$795. 


It has the motor that drives 
more automobiles than any 
other motor of its power ever 
designed — 


The famous Overland 35 horse- 
power motor—now at the 
height of its development— 
more than a quarter of a 
million in use. 


It has the reliable vacuum tank 
fuel feed with gasoline tank 
in the rear. 


It is a finished, workmanlike 
body job, straight through 
from stem to stern — 


From its one man top, right 
down to the linoleum cov- 
ered floor boards of the front 
compartment and the richly 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 726 


carpeted tonneau, every de- 
tail is complete. 


You ought to own one of these 
cars. 


It represents the utmost value 
ever offered. You can’t beat 
—or even equal, it at any- 
where near the price. 


Order one today and enrich 
your life and the lives of 
every member of your family 
with the freedom and wider 
activity made possible by 
such a car. 


Same model, six cylinder—35- 
40 horsepower —116 inch 
wheelbase, $925. 


Overland dealers everywhere. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 





